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AW experience, corenp BUSINESS oF ontine — LONG 

e,c corpora- 
tion accounting, desires oma. Address No. 1332, 
INTELLIGENCER Office. 


A A YOUNG LADY OF REFINEMENT AND EX- 

) perience desires position as mother’s help, to assist 
with 5 a of children. Reference given and exchanged. 
Address 315 N. | N. 35th St., Phila. 


N7ANTED.—BY STENOGRAPHER AND 
type-writer, work for afternoons. Experience and 
reference Address No. ddress No. 130, I INTELLIGENCER Office. 





ANTED.—A GRADUATE IN ELOCUTION - 


and physical training desires position in a school. 
Address No. 133, this Office. 


Pic be DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
accommodated with rooms and in a 


vents family. ce ee ae Soar ame ps 
read scons, Ce , and c buildings. 
ey. FRIEND, 1606 Nineteenth 
Street, N , Washington 





PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT a 


desired in a Friends’ fa mies 
&. aday. Address SARA x MA Ws ent 
ISTER , 1920 H St., N. W. Washington 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKE R. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


For Sale or Rent. 
In Rancocas, N. J., on reasonable Jay wd a lot oi (4 8 of an 
acre, fruit, house with nine rooms 
order. Address HANNAH P. FORD 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 
The residence of the late Israel L. Bartram, of Willis- 


town, Chester county Pa., eleven miles west of city 
limits ; two mi miles Philadelphia and Newtown 


Square Railroad i one mile from Philadelphia and West 
Trolley Line. 


Se ee ee ere bath room. A 
lawn sloping to the road. Crum Creek runs 


ee the farm. Any person ~eee desirable home 





for the oe, lease corres 
ORDECAT T. BARTRAM, 
White Horse P. O., Chester Co., P: 


TO ATLANTIC CITY, 
Fourth month 28, at 1.30 p. m., from Chestnut Street 
wharf, Phila., via Reading R. R, from Seventh-day un- 
til Second-day = ast, fast, $7.00, , or $5.50 until First- 
day afternoon. 
a en eet a 
“B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ee nee oh 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: { Aabler, Montgomery Co., Pa 


hilanthropic work. For 


ee a i 
CAROLINE RAU, °° Spring Gaiden St 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, N. Thirteenth Street 
id = 1714 Woodstock Str Street, } Philadelpna, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
Gore aap, Senco AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 pring St. (rs street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

ames Shourds, 22t2 Wallace Street. 
W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 CaHesteut Steer, Puitapecpnta, Pa. 





RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE. 


ICKETS will be sold for the round trip (including transportation from Chau- 
tauqua to Niagara on the return trip), at $10.00, good ONLY on the outward 
trip, on special trains Eighth month 20, fram Washington and Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, and New York, provided there be 100 from each point, (Baltimore and 
Washington being considered as one). 

These tickets will be good to return individually after the 25th, and until the 

30th, on any train. 

The special trains will leave Chautayjua for Niagara on the 29th, and from 

Niagara on the return trip direct to startif g point on the 3oth. 

All who do not go by the special trains can/go by any route on a regular train by pure a 
ticket at full regular fare and obtaining a ‘‘ ceyificate,’’ which will entitle them to a return ticket 
by the same route at one-third of the fare pai/, going out. The average regular fare one way is 
about $10. This does not include transport” ion from Chautauqua to Niagara. 

The rate of fare west of Pittsburg to Cl.cago and St. Louis has not been definitely settled, but 


will probably be at the rate of one and on/;-third of regular rate, upon the same conditions as 
above. The average fare trom this sale , taking Cincinnati as the centre, is about $10. 





The prospect is that there will be this ¢:ason as in the past two (public) excursions from each 
of the Eastern cities named, and from Cin/innati, at $10 for the round trip, tickets good for thirty 
days, and that the last of these will cover/ he time of the Conference. Also one from Chicago at 
$15, with ~~ rata rate for intermediat/ points, There are also excursion rates from all the 
principal places in the country, tickets géod till Tenth month. Of all of these notice will be given 
as information is received. 

Further details in regard to the purchase of all tickets and the routes and time-tables of the 
special trains will be announced later. 

As it is very important that the Committee should have an approximate idea of the number 
expected to be in attendance, from all directions, it is urgently requested that every one who has a 
prospect of attending, or even considering it, will send to the undersigned a postal card to that 
effect, giving the railroad station from which they would start. 

JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, Chairman of Committee, 
220 East rath St., New w York — 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. A Teachers’ Cétirae in 


TH ACKERAY HOTEL Elementary Manual Training 


is presented in the shop of The ‘‘ FRIENDS’ CEN- 
Great Russell St., London. TRAL SCHOOL." The work embraces the free- 


Thiscommodious (Temperance) Hote will mea | dom of, hou and acon of he Kindergarten, 
seem aan . aaa - the a rary = a =< ke tee = 
opeci epara 
modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Sehool”’ ard Play inane bendieerh. 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. | Classes meet on Third and Sixth-day afternoons 
Bath Rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, | 3-4.30. Similar courses are presented at Wil- 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking | mington and Bala. : 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- | For particulars Ope en Sate. 
tion. Night Porter. Telephone. eee te. Phila. 
Terms, from $2.00 to $2.50 per day, including Fr ds’ ens a 
Attendance. Tabled’ hote, Breakfast and Dinner Young Friends’ Association. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. te Young Friends’ aoe vee bo hold 
Telegraphic Address : . TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. | 2 regular meeting in the A. building 
“Taekerey, London. wd . - Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., on Second-day even- 
‘THE PENNHURST, Saunas Widen. =o month 9, at 8 o’clock. All are 
Second house from Beach. Mi A 
Open the entire year. _ to ai —e PROGRAM. 
JAMES HOOD. ‘* What the World Owes to the Society ot 


g 
‘THE AQUARILLE, Ors aut raz yeas Friends,” portions of an address recently pre- 
| 


pared by William W. Birdsall for the series of 
Come —2 498 > studies of Great Spiritual Leaders, by the Cam- 
, remodelled, ‘Lea, bells, heated 


— i bridge Conference. 
sun parlor, home-like M. comfortable H. M. HUMPTON. EmMA FELL PAxson, ) Secretary. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 





H.C. BODEN & CO., 


S. E. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 








Telephone 1-20-45 D. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses 
Neo other offensive methods from Oculists’ prescriptions. 
resorted te. “gt 1311 St. Phila. ! 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2. 0° PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making t’ 
$t.so per annum. ; 

fo those who get up and forward “Clubs -we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscr’ »rs. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


ewer 
price 


Supscrirtions MAY Becin at Any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Gtven. We po not “sTOP”’ PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 444 cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te_eruone No. 36-68. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per linc, one time; 434 cents per line each 
ion, five times For longer | insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 
No advertisement iaserted for less than twenty cents. 
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LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 

For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 

George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes @ practical, guarded education, and gre- 

pares for college. 
OSEPH S. WALTON ey 
IONA W. SP SEAK MANS} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it —y 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitte 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, ae Caen, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE. PREPARATORY. SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwartTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
‘ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grr Ls. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


* Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


y Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
! Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Materials, 


+ Artists’ 
¥ Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 








Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If ae! watch needs regudating or setting bring it to 
will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 





‘Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 

WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, aiso for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Davecists. 


WILLIAM E B. 3. RAYBOLD, 
pvuvvvvvvrTVvVTVvVvVTTVeT 
4 Paper Hanging 
Frescoing and 
Decorating 4 


Lweverererr rrr TTT TTT 


724 Buttonwood wood St, F Philad’a- 


> 
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SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 


By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


Mr. England’s muse is versatile, and the poems have 
a wide range. They are very interesting, and many of 
them show a power, a facility of expression and an 
artistry of construction that should make them widely 
read.— W — oy Star. 


Dire of Satay 


Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


or, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


~The British Friend. 


The Montuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EpwARD TURNER and EDWARD 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 1goo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1Igoo. 
XIV. 

You do not take up your cross as a burden—burdens 
are to be laid aside—you take up your cross im order 
that, like the Master, you may go on and out into the 
open. The Cross ts not a symbol of suppression ; it ts 
that sublime opportunity for expression which the spirit, 


in due season, joyfully accepts. 
Henry B. Binns. 


(Of York, England.) From an article, ‘‘Self Realiza- 
tion,’’ in ‘‘ Present-day Papers.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SIX LITTLE WORDS. 


Six little words there are that claim me every day. 
I shall, I must, I can; I will, I dare, I may. 


I shall or ought ; this law God wrote upon my heart, 
The aim which conscience drives to, set in my inward part. 


J must is the enclosure within which I am bound, 
On either hand by fellow men, or Nature hedged around. 


J can marks out the limit of talents lent to me, 
Of action, art, and knowledge, strength, and dexterity. 


ZI will ; this is the crown of all that I inherit. 
It is the seal of freedom impressed upon the spirit. 


/ dare is the inscription engraved upon the seal, 
And likewise is a bridle to govern freedom’s zeal. 


I may, the last, is something that midst the others glides, 
A something undecided which the moment still decides. 


I shall, I must, I can ; I will, I dare, I may ; 
These six lay hold upon me and rule me every day. 
Only as Thou dost teach me know I, what, every day, 
1 ought, I must, I can ; I will, I dare, I may. 
—Author unknown. Translated from the German by 
JOSEPH WHARTON. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 

Tue location of his bgarding-school in Alexandria, 
Va., being determined on, a place was secured for it, 
ultimately, on the north side of Orinoco street, near 
Washington, ‘‘a brick house, and half a square of 
ground.” The capital for the venture was small. 
‘IT had accumulated some funds at Westtown, my 
dear mother gave me some, and Uncle Comly lent 
me two hundred dollars, which he increased at times 
of pressure afterwards till it became four hundred, 
for which I gave him my note to be paid with 
interest.” 

His mother went to Alexandria with him, ‘to 








assist in getting the house, beds, etc., ready.” They 
“put up” ata hotel. “ After mother had retired for 
the night,” says Benjamin, “‘ which was early, Mary 
Stabler, wife of Edward Stabler, came to call on her. 

Mother saw her in ‘her chamber, and Mary 
insisted on mother’s going to their house and making 
it her home until we got the one on Orinoco street 
prepared to go into. This was a kindness my dear 
mother remembered with gratitude to the close of her 
life, and she frequently spoke of it, and what a relief 
and comfort it was.” 

The wedding, whose announcement, as we have 
seen, was made at Westtown, was to take place at 
Sandy Spring, at the close of the monthly meeting, on 
Tenth month 13, and it was arranged that the young 
couple were to go directly from there to Alexandria. 

“ T obtained a nice hack from John West, telling 
him of the occasion, and that he might take his time 
in going up on the 12th, but I would like him to 
drive down pretty briskly. On arriving at Fair Hill 
on the 12th, I found that Stephen and Hannah Wil- 
son, by whose residence we had to pass in going 
from Sandy Spring meeting-house to Alexandria, had 
kindly insisted that we stop there and take a lunch as 
we went down. They thought a great deal of Mar- 
garet, and she had accepted the invitation. Philadel- 
phia was then a great distance, in time, from Sandy 
Spring, and none of my relations came to the wed- 
ding. My mother thought it right to remain in 
Alexandria to receive the bride, her new daughter, 
whom she had never seen. I had, at my leisure, 
written the certificate in Alexandria, on parchment, 
and it looks well yet. Roger Brooke read it at our 
marriage, and read it well. Eighty-six persons 
signed it, many of whom were Fair Hill scholars. 
A large number of the signers have passed to the 
spirit world. Phebe Farquhar and Caroline Leeke 
(now of Cincinnati), went down in the hack with us, 
we four constituting our wedding company, and all 
four are still alive.’ 

“Hannah Wilson’s lunch proved to bea very nice 
and bountiful dinner. After dinner we started, and 
Margaret not feeling very well, we stopped at Love- 
lace’s, six miles from Washington, to rest awhile. 
While waiting I wrote to my uncle Comly. It was 
just in the midst of preparations at Alexandria for 
the reception of General Lafayette, and everything 
was running in that channel, so I wrote,— 


‘«* Each lover of liberty surely must get 
Something in honor of Lafayette ; 
There's a Lafayette watch-chain, a Lafayette hat, 
A Lafayette this, and a Lafayette that ; 
But I wanted something as lasting as life, 
And took to myself a Lafayette wife.’ ’’ 








1 This was true at the time Benjamin wrote the Autobiography, in 
rey? but all four passed away in the interval before its publication, 
1883. 
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It may be mentioned at this point that Lafayette, 
next morning, came to call on the widow of General 
Harry Lee, whose home was next door to the new 
home which Benjamin had secured. 
I stood in the front door as he went by, and when he 
got opposite, he looked at us, took off his hat, and 


made us a graceful bow.” 


The new school was announced to open on the 
ist of Eleventh month, but scholars did not appear 
immediately,—none came during that month. Mar- 
garet’s two brothers, it had been agreed, would come 
at the beginning of the Twelfth month, “at the same 
price they were paying at Fair Hill, twenty dollars 
per quarter each for board and tuition.”’ 
scholars came at the same time, and two more later 
in the month ; so that six altogether had been entered 
by the close of the year 1824. 


Charles Farquhar came to 
help teach, and some more 
scholars appeared, and in 
the Second month a very 
notable youth came for a 
few weeks, Robert E. Lee, 
son of the widow Lee, next 
door, and destined thirty- 
six years later, to play a 
very conspicuous part in 
the affairs of the country. 
He came to improve his 
mathematics, preparatory 
to entering the Military 
Academy at West Point. 
He was just seventeen 
years old, and it is an inter- 
esting circumstance that 
while he was thus one of 
Benjamin Hallowell’s first 
pupils at Alexandria, his 
son, George W. Custis Lee, 
was among Benjamin’s 
latest. The latter, in a 
recent letter, says : 

‘“‘ My father was a pupil 
of Benjamin Hallowell for 
a short time, before enter- 
ing the Military Academy 
in June, 1825. I was also 


during the session of 1848-49, and for a part of the | 
session of 1849-50 ; I left the school in the spring of 
1850, to get a little holiday before entering the Mili- 
tary Academy in June of that year.” 

The testimony which President Lee’ gives con- 
cerning Benjamin Hallowell, in a recent letter, may 
He says: ‘‘ Benjamin Hallowell was 
a remarkable man; and if he could have had the 
scientific education that can now be obtained almost 
for the asking, he would have been still more remark- 
He was a born teacher, and very happy in the 
management of his pupils—many of whom were 


be added here. 


able. 


“ Margaret and 


young mer—inspiring them with affection as well as 
respect for himself and office.” 

The location chosen for the school, on Orinoco 
street, proved unsatisfactory ; it was regarded as un- 
healthy. After the birth of their first child (James), 
Margaret, in the summer of 1825, continued ill, and 


so remained during the following fall and winter. 


widow Hooe. 
vacation, 1826. 


Two other 
jamin says, 


At New Year 


MARGARET E, (FARQUHAR) HALLOWELL. 


From a picture taken in advanced years. She was married to 
Benjamin Hallowell, at Sandy Spring Meeting-house, Tenth month 
13, 1824. She died at ‘‘ Rockland,”’ near Sandy Spring, 1st of Fifth 
month, 1875,—just after B. H. had completed his Autobiography. 


The doctor advised removal. 
found, a “‘commodious brick house at the corner of 
Washington and Queen streets,” belonging to the 
The removal was made in the spring 
‘1 obtained a hack, placed a bed in 
it, and carried Margaret in my arms from her cham- 
ber into the hack, and placed her on the bed,” Ben- 
She soon improved in the new home. 
The owner of the property in which the school 
was now located, and where it remained for several 


A new place was 


years, the widow Hooe, is 
thus described : 

“ The very day the quar- 
ter’s rent was due the 
widow Hooe’s carriage was 
at the door, and this con- 
tinued to be her custom as 
long as she lived. If I 
had not the money, which 
was generally the case, I 
would frankly tell her so, 
and that the first money I 
should get, and could possi- 
bly spare, I would take to 
her, with which she was 
always satisfied. She never 
said a word like urging me 
or being disappointed in 
not getting the rent due, 
and I did take to her the 
very first I received, never 
permitting it to be in my 
possession over night. Ir 
I received it in the even- 
ing, I would take it imme- 
diately to her. I was favor- 
ed never to let a second 
quarter’s rent become due 


. before the last one was 


a pupil of Mr. Hallowell | paid. 


her confidence.” 


1827-28-29, and 1830. 





1G. W. Custis Lee became president of Washington and Lee 
University, at Lexington, Va., in 1871, at the death of his father, 
It may be added, as testifying somewhat to the 
orough instruction given at Benjamin Hallowell’s school, that when 
he (G. W. C. Lee) graduated at West Point, in 1854, it was ‘‘ at the 


Robert E. Lee. 


th 
head of his class.’’ 


relates another incident: 


She was a truly good landlady, and I possessed 


The new enterprise was not without its difficulties. 
“‘ It was a very hard time with me, financially, through 


I dreaded Seventh-day to 


come, it being the day that bills came in, people 
thinking I would be out of school. 
was three weeks without as much as three ‘ fip-penny 
bits’ [1834 cents] in my pocket. One morning I did 
not know how I should get along, felt very badly, 
and on going to the post-office found a letter from 
Mary Rich, Thomas Winston’s sister, with a thirty 
dollar note in it (the first one I ever saw), on account 
of his schooling. This did seem like a God-send, 
and caused me to spend a happy day.” 

He mentions, however, tradesmen who were very 
friendly, and cheerfully gave him credit. And he 


At one time I 
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‘One day I needed some money badly, and after 
calling with bills on several persons unsuccessfully I 
went to Ezra Kinsey with a bill for his son Samuel, 
who was in astronomy, and a ‘ten dollar’ scholar. 
I explained to him the necessity that induced me to 
call ; that my purse was very low. ‘Well,’ said he, 
‘you have come (here I was expecting another rebuff ), 
to the very right place, for I have the money and am 
willing to pay it. My son is making good 
progress.’”’ 

He was however steadily progressing. His school 
increased. He gave scientific lectures in other private 
schools in the city. He gave lessons to pupils at 
their homes. Margaret opened a school for girls. 
He rented of the widow Hooe an unused tobacco 
warehouse, for fifty dollars a year, (afterward made 
one hundred), in which he could havea larger lecture- 
room, and which otherwise increased his facilities. 
He worked hard, as may easily be seen, and, he says, 
“it was frequently midnight or after before I got 
through.” In the autumn of 1830, one of those to 
whom he gave private lessons was Angela Lewis, 
daughter of Lawrence Lewis, nephew of George 
Washington. The mother of the young girl, Eleanor 
Lewis, always came with her daughter to the recita- 
tions, and “‘ her influence, which she afterward exerted 
in my favor, and her praise of my method of teach- 
ing, was of greater value to me than the amount (of 
money) I received in hand.” 

( To be continued.) 
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Anne B. Townsend, in the American Friend. 


A FEW years ago thoughtful persons, those who had 
lived through, perhaps participated in, the horrors of 
the Civil War, told us that war had become a thing 
of the past, so far as this country was concerned ; that 
never again could the men of this Christian nation be 
induced to take up arms against their fellow-men. 
When all the probabilities seemed to indicate that this 
was true, the duty of educating young people in the 
ideas of peace was easily overlooked. But to-day, 
when the two countries which pride themselves on 
being the most civilized and the most Christian of all 
the nations of the world are both involved in struggles 
which, as it seems to me, are as unnecessary as they 
are cruel; to-day, when men high in official circles, 
men of wide-reaching influence, not only justify war 
as a necessity in the progress of affairs, but extol it as 
a blessing to those engaged in it ; to-day, when the | 
war spirit has so taken possession of our people that 
men and women can talk as lightly of the defeat and 
slaughter of their fellow human beings as they would 
of the rise and fall of stocks and bonds ; to-day, I say, 
humanity demands that those of us whose eyes have 
not been blinded by the false glamour of war, whose 
ears have not been deafened by the cries of a mis- 
guided patriotism, should rise up and plead for the 
men of the future. 

Let us, who boast that our young people are receiv- 
ing all the advantages of centuries of Christian prog- 
ress, stop for a moment and see if this is true, or 
whether we are not allowing, as a prominent element 
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in their characters, an idea not only directly opposed 
to the teachings and example of Christ, but opposed 


| as well to the higher ideals of civilization. Is not war 


in its very nature a horror of horrors, a relic of bar- 
barism, and worthy only of wild beasts and savages ? 
Yet, what is the vision of war which rises before the 
eyes of your boy? It is a vision of bravery and manly 
valor, of unyielding struggle for some worthy cause, 
of the defeat of wrong, and of fame and honor. This 
vision is made bright by the fluttering of banners, the 
gleam of sabers, the glitter of uniforms, and the irre- 
sistible magic of martial music. 

Those of us who were in the Capital City during 
the summer of ’98, and who saw the soldiers as they 
went and as they returned, can realize how different 
the reality was from the dream. We saw our district 
boys—some of them young boys not yet through 
the High School—leave, eager to go and longing for 
adventure and glory. Three months later we saw 
those same boys return, worn and broken men, men 
in every way unfitted for life, men wrecked both 
physically and morally. We saw, from the disap- 
pointed look in their faces, that war had not given 
what it promised. We saw more than that—we saw 
the mother’s heart-broken tears as she knelt by the 
grave of her boy; we saw the no less real anguish 
over the other boy, whose life was spared, but whose 
manhood was gone forever. 

Will you believe me if I tell you that that very 
mother was the one who was responsible for her boy’s 
fate? Unconsciously to herself, during the days of 
his childhood, she had allowed the seeds to be sown 
which later bore such bitter harvest. A story is told 
of a woman, living in an inland town, whose six sons, 
as they reached manhood, each left home and went to 
sea. After the last had left her, the mother one day 
asked a friend what he thought could be the reason 
that her sons had all become sailors, as none of the 
family had been seafaring men, and her boys had 
never seen the ocean. Pointing to a large picture of 
a ship, which hung upon the wall, her friend replied : 
“There is the secret. That is why you have lost 
your boys.” 

A mother remarked to me not long ago: “I 
can’t imagine why my boys are so crazy over war. 
They can’t think or talk of anything else. I cer- 
tainly hope there won’t be a war when they are 
grown.. I know I could never keep them at home.” 
Yet this mother had dressed her little boys in soldier 
suits, and from babyhood, almost, their only toys had 


| been miniature guns, pistols, swords, and battleships. 


Not only should the mother exclude all toys fos- 
tering the military spirit from her child’s play-room, 
and banish all stories and pictures of battles which 
would have a similar tendency, but she should, as 
well, teach him the lesson of self-control, and, above 
all, the greatest reverence for life. No mother can 
impress too deeply or too soon upon the mind of her 
boy the fact that all life is sacred; not only human 
life, but that of every living creature, even to the 
tiniest insect. 

If the children of to-day could be thus impressed 
with the sanctity of life and the hideousness of war 
we might look forward with confidence to a future of 
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peace ; to a future when men would realize that there 
is a better and a nobler way of settling the affairs of 
State than by means of a savage warfare. Then, in- 
deed, our land might never again be confused with 
the clash of arms and the din of war, nor our hands 
stained with the blood of our brothers and with the 
tears of helpless women and children. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 14.—FourtH Montu 8, 1900. 


GoLpvEN Text. —Take fast hold on instruction ; 
go.—Prov. iv., 13. 


let her not 


Scripture Reading.—Proverbs iv., 1-27. 


Ir was an occasion of great importance when the 
prophets, rejected by those of their own generation, 
turned hopefully to the future and wrote out their in- 
spired messages for posterity. This occurred first in 
the eighth century before Christ, during the long reign 
of Jeroboam II. of Israel. It is most probable that 
books had been written in Palestine before this time. 
Two of the documents which form the basis of the 
Pentateuch are supposed to date from the preceding 
century ; but they were essentially narrative, and 
while lending themselves easily to ethical teaching, 
they are widely different from the direct dealing with 
current sin which marks the writings of the prophets. 

We may infer that education was widespread 
when the art of writing was at the service of men of 
such diverse classes as are represented in the prophetic 
group—herdsman, citizen, priest, and statesman—all 
seem to have had the pen at command. And the 
fact of writing, moreover, implies probably a con- 
siderable number of readers. 

The writing was probably done with an iron pen 
and ink made of oak galls. The skins of birds, and 
of those beasts distinguished as ceremonially clean, 
served as paper. The sheets were fastened together 
so as to make a continuous strip, and each end was 
then rolled around a small wooden cylinder. A 
reader, beginning at the top, rolled up one end as he 
unrolled the other. These rolls circulated among 
the people and were copied more or less accurately, 
gaining in authority as they grew older. During the 
exile, at the period of special literary activity which 
preceded the renewal of the kingdom, and which 
produced so many of the books of the Bible, many 
scattered prophetic writings were collected and edited. 
Such extensive works as those of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel were kept in separate rolls; but the 
shorter works, many of them being too small for 
separate rolls, were joined together, the order being 
dictated, perhaps, as much by size as by date or im- 
portance ; and so was formed the book of the minor 
prophets. But it was not completed at this time. 
Other prophets arose after the restoration, and their 
writings were added to the roll until the number 
twelve was reached. But this number having a 


special sanctity among the Hebrews, it was natural to | 


consider the book completed when it contained twelve 
prophecies. 
peared, their writings were appended to the book of 

Zechariah. This is the probable origin of the ‘“‘ Book 
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Hence, when still later prophets ap- | 





of the Twelve.” That this union of the minor 
prophets took place at a very early date is evidenced 
by the fact that whatever rearrangements may have 
taken place they have always been kept together. 
They were doubtless combined before they were re- 
ceived into the Bible canon, therefore certainly be- 
fore 200 B. C. and perhaps as early as 250 B. C. 

The arrangement in our Bibles is the same as 
that of the Hebrew Bible, but this order is consider- 
ably departed from in the Septuagint translation, 
which was in current use in the early days of Christ- 
ianity. In these lessons we shall take up the pro- 
phecies in chronological order, the ‘‘ major prophets ”’ 
being considered at the appropriate place. We shall 
also include in our study of the prophetic writings 
those books of Hebrew Law which were conceived 
as results of prophetic activity, and which represented 
attempts to crystallize its teachings into the daily life 
of the people. 

One caution may be necessary at this point: we 
must not expect to find perfect unity of structure in 
these ancient writings. While they are in most cases 
far less complex than the historical books, it could 
not be expected that the attrition of hundreds of 
years, which was experienced by the oldest of them, 
would leave them unchanged. In almost every one 
there is evidence of such change. While in most 
cases the major part of each book is a unit, yet nearly 
always there are fragments which reflect the senti- 
ments or experiences of a different age or a different 
mind ; and in some instances, as those of Isaiah and 
Zephaniah, it must be recognized that two or more 
distinct works have been included under a single 
title. 

This may be a not inappropriate point at which to 
question ourselves as to the spirit in which we are 
about to undertake this study. The historical books 
which have claimed our attention contain not so much 
ethical and religious instruction as the raw material 
for such instruction. Often the point of view of the 
writer is a low one, judged by Christian standards, so 
that we are taught by it rather what to avoid than 
what to strive for. The value of history consists 
not in supplying us with ideals for our own time, but 
rather in showing us the development of higher and 
higher conceptions among men, and therefore in mak- 
ing plain the presence in history and in the national life 
of a Power above humanity who directs its lines of 
growth in the way of righteousness. A _ general 
sense of God in nature is not enough for the human 
soul—doubtless because it lacks a vital element of 
the truth. We need to appreciate God's guidance 
in human affairs ; and to this end the long-continued 
record of the Hebrews by men who had a strong 


| sense of that guidance is of incomparable value. But 


this tale of national life touches us closely at few 
points. The growth of national order out of anarchy, 
the inevitable destruction which follows on national 
iniquity, the sifting process of affliction—only these 
general truths in the main command immediate appre- 
ciation and the assent of our moral natures. But 
the writings of the prophets are far otherwise. They 
specify and directly denounce the individual iniquities 
which go to make up the national rottenness. They 
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use hard, distinct words and apply them unsparingly, 
so that they cut like a whip. 

And, as we shall come to see at once, human 
nature has not greatly changed in three thousand 
years. Thesins denounced by the prophets are the 
sins of our own time and people. But, moreover, 
the prophets are not content to deal with those 
flagrant immoralities alone, the denunciation of which 
would bring to their support the whole of that weil- 
bred, well-instructed, and comfortable class to which 
those sins are not especially attractive. On the other 


hand, they apply the lash as freely to the cowardice, | 


the selfishness, the narrowness, the ultra-conservatism 
of the respectable people as to the vices of those 
whose influence is small. And they have no rever- 
ence for constituted authorities merely because they 
are constituted. Shortcomings in high places are 
farther reaching in their results, and therefore more 
dangerous than those among the humble, and the 
prophets acted accordingly. May we not then appeal 
to Friends to make these lessons on the prophets 
seasons for real searchings of heart? to take up the 
great questions touched upon as living questions, of 
which the answers are to be built into the life of the 
individual and of the nation? The writer of these 
lessons does not venture to speak as one having 
authority. Questions which arise will be stated and 
discussed briefly, and doubtless with that personal 
bias with which all human work is necessarily tinged. 
But no other purpose is felt than an earnest desire 
that we may all faithfully search for the truth, without 
fear or favor, and be “‘ firm in the Right as God gives 


us to see the Right.”’ If we can study the prophets | 


in such temper we may catch something of their 
spirit ; and even mistakes. lose most of their danger- 
ous qualities if made in the course of a real search 
for truth. 





No. 15.—FourtH MontH 15, 1900. 
AMOS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—You only have | known of all the families 
of the earth: therefore | will visit upon you all 
your iniquities.—Amos, iii., 2. 
Scripture Reading.—Amos, ii. and iii. 
As the decadence of the house of Omri was marked 
by the appearance of the prophets Elijah and Elisha 
(Lessons 44, 45, 1899), so the last years of the dy- 
nasty of Jehu, which followed it, is distinguished by 
the prophecies of Amos and Hosea. There is even 
a kind of superficial resemblance between these pairs 
of striking figures; Amos, like Elijah, is of the wil- 


derness, and his hand is against church and State ; 


Hosea, like Elisha, is of a milder type, having keener 
sympathies with human frailties. The beginning of 
the career of Amos came in the reign of Jeroboam 
II. (Lesson 47, 1899.) It was a time of great ap- 


parent prosperity. The kingdom had been extended | 


even beyond the limits established by David. The 


enemies of Israel had been defeated one by one, and | 


many had been reduced to paying tribute. Even 
Assyria was stayed for the time in her ambitions. 

But this show of strength was purchased at too 
great a price. The necessities of war had made des- 
potic the power of the king, while the burdens of 
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conquest had fallen, as they invariably do, on that 
stable middle class which is ever the bulwark of a 
State ; and under that burden they have been crushed. 
War, even though it had been successful war, had as 
it were driven a wedge between social classes, crush- 
ing those below it into slavery, lifting those above it 
to luxury. The rich lay “upon beds of ivory,” 
‘ stretched themselves upon their couches,” “‘ anointed 
themselves with chief ointment ;”’ while, at the same 
time, they “‘ sold the righteous for silver and the needy 
fora pair of shoes:” It was not that religion was 
neglected in its outward aspects. Indeed, it seems 
to have been a time of special activity in all the ex- 
ternal forms of piety. Pilgrimages were made to the 
great national shrines (Amos, iv.,.4), sacrifices were 
offered regularly, and tithes paid promptly; but life 
and zeal were absent. The licentious and degrading 
forms of Phoenicia crept into the church, the greed 
of the priests seized upon sacred offerings for their 
personal uses (Am., ii., 8), while, outside the church, 
a grasping selfishness brought about oppression on 
every hand, together with a total prostitution of the 
machinery of justice. (Am., v., 12.) 

Into this feverish, gaudy, but degrading life of 
Israel came the rude desert-dweller, fresh from the 
hills of Judah, where, following the wanderings of his 
flocks, he had felt the presence of Him ‘‘ that maketh 
the Pleiades and Orion, and turneth the shadow of 
death into morning, and maketh the day dark with 
night.” We must not think of him as ignorant nor 
as lacking experience with men. Doubtless he had 
often driven his flocks to the great fairs of the prin- 
cipal cities of Israel, there to dispose of his increase. 
There is even reason to think that he may have 
wandered as far as Egypt (Am. viii., 8). We may 
infer from the orderly introduction and arrangement 
of his prophecies that he was able to write them down 
himself, and their literary skill is as unquestionable 
astheir power. But he had none of the euphuisms 
and circumlocutions of the school-men. His words 
stung, so that ‘‘the land was not able to bear them.” 
Moreover, to his clear eye the real weakness, which 
was hidden in an appearance of prosperity, was made 
evident. It was plain to him that the nation would 
collapse at the first touch of adversity, and it was 
plain also to him from whence that touch would come. 
He was not deceived by the temporary quiescence of 
Assyria (Am. v., 27; vi., 14). And we have in his 
reference to that scourge of the East an instance of 
the unique character of the prophecy he ushered in. 
For no longer do we have Jehovah as the god of 
Israel alone ; even the most dangerous of her enemies 
is but a weapon in His hand: ‘I will raise up against 
; you a nation, Oh Israel, saith the Lord.’’ (Amos 
vi, 14. See also, Am., i. and ii., where the same 
God punishes the nation.) And this is, from that 
time forth, one ideal, often obscure, but never missing 
| from Hebrew prophecy : God is one over all the earth. 

Amos began his attack on the current iniquity 
which he saw about him in a series of public ad- 
dresses, probably delivered in the streets. These 





were skilfully introduced by a rehearsal of the sins 
of Israel’s neighbors and the punishment which should 
follow hard upon them; and when the people had 
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assented to this reasoning, he turned upon them with 
their own sins and the inevitable sequence which they 
had accepted. He continued his public addresses 
until he came to a direct attack upon the king (Am. 
vii., 9, 10), which gave to the high priest a definite 
weapon against a fanatic who was becoming unpleas- 
ant. 
ever, than banishment to his own mountain home 
(Am. vii., 12), where we may suppose he wrote out 
and supplemented his prophecies for later generations. 
The scope of these prophecies has already been in- 
dicated in part. They divide, naturally, into three 
sections: (1) The prophecies against the nations 
(Am. i. and ii.). (2) A series of oracles concerning 
the special sins of Israel and her approaching doom, 
each beginning with the formula, ‘‘ Hear this word” 
(Am. iii.—vi.). (3) A series of visions illustrating the 
future of Israel (Am. vii.—ix.). 

In the scripture lesson we have read the first sec- 
tion of these prophecies ; and passing over the intro- 
ductory denunciations of other nations, we note es- 
pecially the form of the oracles against Judah and 
Israel. In both cases it is the desecration of the 
religious life which is dwelt upon as the chief sin. 
Judah has “ rejected the law of the Lord,” Israel has 
violated the very sanctuary with lust, with greed, and 
with drunkenness. 
Jehovah has done for them, they have been false to 
their vows and have closed the mouths of God’s 
messengers that they might follow their own devices. 
And these sins, when finished, shall bring destruction 
from which no strength nor skill may avail to deliver. 
It is eternally true that unfaith in the religious life of 
a people marks decay at the very heart. The essence 
of such life lies in its sincerity, its earnest seeking for 
yet higher life. And when for this effort to do some- 
thing for ourselves is substituted the effort to do 


something for God; when, instead of striving to be | 


like him, we offer gifts that he may approve us as we 
are, then, indeed, is worship vain. Such times are 


they when God, in pure love, must apply the scourge | 


of affliction to all those from whom he 
progress. 

Let us look into our own hearts and into the 
heart of the Christianity about us. Together with 
much of beauty and self-sacrifice do we not also see 


intends 


the ancient forms of evil still holding back the cause | 


of humanity? Less than two-fifths of our popula- 
tion have even nominal connection with our churches. 
To a very great extent the Church—including our 
own section of it—is out of touch with the laboring 
classes, but what gospel is needed by the poor? 
Friends, the problem of the poor is the problem of 
humanity. The present competitive system of indus- 
trial and social life is not adequate to the strain of 


dense population, and especially of the progress of | 


invention. We may not close our eyes to the fact 
that the burden upon those who labor is nearing the 
breaking point. The more easily things are made, 
the more labor-saving devices are invented, the harder 
must the many labor to get these very things. It is 
not the function of these lessons to provide answers 
to the implied questions. But it is the function of 


No further punishment was undertaken, how- | 


In spite of the great things which | 





that organization which is founded on the ideal of 
universal brotherhood to attack these problems of 
human relations. It is the duty of each one of us to 
study them earnestly and honestly, with unselfish 
willingness to follow where truth shall lead. The 
church of Israel in Amos’s day failed because its 
leaders were content to substitute rites for right ; the 
church of America will fail also if it continues to 
ignore the great moral problems of the relations of 
human society. 


ESSAYS ON RUSKIN AND OTHERS.' 


FREDERIC Harrison has long been recognized as one 
of the foremost critics of English history and English 
letters. A fellow of an Oxford college, a professor 
of law in the Inns of Court, a leader of the Positivist 
school of philosophy, with a half-score of thoughtful 
books to his credit,—from his ‘‘ Meaning of History” 
(1862), his ‘‘ Choice of Books,” and his “ Oliver 
Cromwell,” to the present volume,—he is typical of 
the broad and conservative culture of which the 
mother country has given us so many examples. 

Three essays on Ruskin give the book a special 
timeliness. Insisting on the necessity of a great style 
for the expression of great truths, the critic writes of 
the prose style of the late teacher : 

‘«In the mass of his writings John Ruskin has struck the 
lyre of prose in every one of its infinite notes. He has been 
lucid, distinct, natural, fanciful, humorous, satiric, majestic, 
mystical, and prophetic by turns as the spirit moved within 
him. No Englishman—hardly Milton himself—has ever so 
completely mastered the tonic resources of English prose, its 
majesty and wealth of rhythm, the flexibility, mystery, and 
infinitude of its mighty diapason."’ 

Passing to the tendencies of Ruskin’s teachings, 
Frederic Harrison describes them with the eloquence 
and enthusiasm born of long and ardent communion 
with the forty or more of the master’s works. To 
us of the prosy, materialistic nineteenth century, he 
says, Ruskin revealed himself as— 

‘*a poet, a mystic, a missionary of the thirteenth century— 
romantic as was the young Dante in the days of his love and 
his chivalrous youth, and his Florentine rapture in all beauti- 
ful things, or as was the young Petrarch in the lifetime of his 
Laura, or the young Francis, beginning to dream of a regen- 
eration of Christendom through the teaching of his barefoot 


Friars.’’ 

Lovers of Ruskin will find in these pages much 
sympathetic interpretation of the great passages to 
which they so often turn in ‘‘ Modern Painters,”’ ‘“‘ The 
Stones of Venice,” and “ Preterita,”—those pictures 
that touch us with their tenderness, their shadows, 
their deep pathos ; those sustained and solemn har- 
monies that live forever in the memory; those en- 
comiums of Turner that reflect so much of the glory 
and dreamy splendor of that artist’s enchanting sun- 
sets and far-away melancholy cities. 

With ample confession of the fallacy and unprac- 


| tical character of many things that Ruskin has advo- 
| cated, the author yet finds that the result of his life- 


work has been lofty and ennobling almost beyond 
calculation in the world of to-day. Acknowledging 
himself no worshipper of the thirteenth century, of 


1 Tennyson, Ruskin, Mit, AND OTHER LITERARY EsTIMATIS. 
By Frederic Harrison. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Fra Angelico, or of ‘the ‘Fors Clavigera’ of any 
prophet, major or minor, old or new,” and thus es- 
tablishing his perfect fairness of mind, the author 
sums up the influence of Ruskin in these words,— 

‘*T see this, that in my own memory of some fifty years a 
deep and universal change has come over the thoughtful part 
of our nation—a love of beauty, a sense of all that was 
beautiful in the past, a working consciousness of the import- 
ance of art in life, and at least industry and zeal in trying to 
brighten our life and purge it from vulgarity. And the real 
founder of this new sense was the‘ Oxford graduate’ of 1843.’’ 

The other studies in this stimulating volume are 
concerned with Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Lamb, 
Keats, Gibbon, Mill, Symonds, Freeman, and Froude. 
It would be pleasant to quote at length from these 
estimates, but a few characterizations must suffice. 
Tennyson is praised for his lyric gift, for ‘ exquisite 
melody, chastened perfection of phrase, pathetic 
reflection, and a certain metaphysical musing”’ ;— 
“he is destined to share with Milton the crown of 
consummate mastery of poetic diction.”’ 

In a long essay on Matthew Arnold the author 
describes this poet’s peculiar distinction as lying in 
his “ unfailing level of thoughtfulness, of culture, and 
of balance,”’ in his “ pensive philosophy of life,’’ in 
“his Aurelian temperament,” and in his “ intensely 
gnomic, meditative, and ethical vein.”’ 

Frederic Harrison is not enamored of the present 
frenzy of Imperialism and glorification of arms; and 
he pays his respects to Kiplingism when he says that 
the advocates of war “have their own Tyrtzus, 
whose odes are sung to the accompaniment of a brass 
band. Such ballads ring most untunefully in the lofty 
musig¢ of English literature, and they enter into un- 
worthy competition with the sensations provided for 
us by the daily press.’ 

Our closing extract is the testimony of this pro- 
found critical writer to the hopeful condition of letters 
to-day among the Anglo-Saxon race. We are wont 
to lament the passing away of the great lights of 
literature. Let us take courage, however, says Fred- 
eric Harrison, in the high grade of general achieve- 
ment. “I am never weary of saying,” he writes, 
“that at no epoch of our literature has the bulk of 
minor poetry been so graceful, so refined, so pure; 
the English language in daily use has never been 
written in so sound a form by so many writers; and 
the current taste in prose and verse has never been 
so just.” 

Such an encouraging thought as this, and in fact 
the whole of the volume under review, must fortify 
and cheer us in these troubled hours when the ma- 
jority of our people have forgotten for the time the 
high and enduring voices. J. R.H. 


A Goop reputation is a desirable thing to have, 
but neither a person nor an institution can afford to 
try the experiment of living on a past reputation. 
Every day finds the world under new conditions, and 
as with the world so is it with the individual. The 
ability and character to meet these new conditions is 
not entirely guaranteed by the success with which 


conditions were met in the past.—[Sunday School 
Times. ] 


| 





| 











LETTER FROM A DOUKHOBOR COLONIST. 
Published in The Friend, Phila. 
PETRORKA, YORKTON, February, 1goo. 

: WE could not write to you as promised be- 
cause we had not anybody to write English, and we 
profit of occasion presently. After my work was at an 
end in Brandon where I was very well, I came home; in 
the land choiced by my people. They did construct 
houses, bringing wood on the back, because there 
was only one horse and one team of oxen going 
always to Yorkton for flour for our food; we had 
also to plow, ourselves, men and women, that was not 
very heavy, twenty people for one plow. 

After my house was finished to construct I did cut 
hay with the other men for winter; we did cut much 
for nothing, because we could not get cattle. We are 
only two hundred people, and have only five horses, 
two oxen, two cows, which don’t give milk. I had 
to leave home again; my Macha, not very healthy, 
with rest of my family; my uncle, a man aged 
eighty-seven years, who remained twelve years in 
Siberia, who works yet. His poor members are 
trembling, attained by rheumatism ; they had to bring 
wood for winter all on the back for several miles. I 
had to go at Railway after the principal of the work was 
done. I did work until snow came, for two months, 
and gained $1.35 per day. With that the company 
retained for our food, I had yet $48, with which I did 
buy flour, sugar, salt, butter, cabbage, and shirts, 
etc.; that is all gone now. I could not find other 
work, and had to remain home. There are almost 
three months I come again. Here I make one work 
and the other, tables, chairs, with wood that we got 
to cut and saw now, not having had time before; 
windows, also, were not finished, all workers having 
been out. Our houses are partly in earth ; the wood 
is too far. They are more damp, but warm enough 
when there is iron stove ; and we live yet, thanks to 
God. The only thing is that our provisions are near 
to end, we eat almost always bread, only third quality 
(4x). We would like to give milk and butter to our 
old uncle, and we would like to buy a cow for that 
purpose for him and little children. Macha, my wife, 
is not very healthy. Her uncle is near to death, her 
cousin very sick, a young man of twenty-five years ; 
they would all be very thankful for you if you help 
us before I can go again work at Spring. 

Yours truly brother, MAKHORTOFF. 


WAR AND TRADE. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

To me it seems that neither the obtaining nor retain- 
ing of any trade, how valuable soever, is an object 
for which men may justly spill each other’s blood; 
that the true and sure means of extending and secur- 
ing commerce is the goodness and cheapness of 
commodities, and that the profit of no trade can ever 
be equal to the expense of compelling it and holding 
it by fleets or armies. And I am persuaded that 
cool, dispassionate posterity will condemn to infamy 
those who advise it, and that even success will not 
save from some degree of dishonor those who volun- 
tarily engage in it. 
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DEFINITE “ TESTIMONY.” 
How do we differ from the older, earlier, Friends ? 
Have we really fallen off? 
ful to the Truth ? 

These questions are often asked. Usually, no 
doubt, we give ourselves a comfortable answer. The 
prophesying of smooth things easily finds its counter- 
part in the furnishing of consolatory explanations. 

In one particular, no doubt, the changes of time 
have not been to our advantage. This is the de- 
finiteness, the distinctness, with which we “ bear 
testimony ”’ against things which our faith and its 
logical conclusions require us to disapprove. The 
older Friends, when they testified against wrongs, or 
abuses, or evils, did it with such plainness and posi- 
tiveness that no one could be in doubt where they 
stood. In our time, the unwilligness to be 
“peculiar,” the dislike of seeming ‘odd,’ the 
desire to be “like other people,” all tend to diminish 


the squareness of the issue, and the distinctness of 
the protest. 


Are we really less faith- 


Let us take an instance of this. Here is the 
slaughter of the sea-birds—and other birds—in order 
to obtain decorations for the hats and bonnets of 
girls and women. When this destruction of these 
beautiful and useful birds is considered for a moment 
in connection with the base and unworthy cause of 
it, we can all see how much of wrong, of absolute 
immorality, is involved, and a spasmodic effort will 
be made of course, to check the iniquitous work. 

But there is a want of force in the protest which 
Friends would make against it, because they are 
themselves more or less enmeshed and entangled in 
the great system of which this slaughter of the birds 
is merely one feature—we mean the system of 
Fashion. These birds, and their feathers, and their 
wings, are for the time “fashionable ;’’ later, when 
the pretty species of birds are annihilated, they will 
be “unfashionable.” And in the arbitrary and almost 
wholly immoral operations, such as this, of the 
Fashion of our time, Friends, we say, are to some 
degree involved. In the pursuit of the zsthetic, in 
the escape from the peculiar, they have fled into the 
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hands of an oppressor worse even than Oddity or 
Peculiarity, and by many degrees more exacting and 
harsh than Simplicity. 

The decrees of Fashion, when we examine them 
with a candid mind, appear hardly suitable for 
rational beings ; they are so changeable, so unreason- 
able, so wasteful, at all times, and often so defiant of 
health, of modesty, of common-sense—and, as in 
this bird case, of humanity and economic considera- 
tions. 

Against mere Fashion the older Friends set 
their faces resolutely. Nobody doubted where they 
stood. Their ‘“ dress and address,” their “ behavior 
and apparel,”’ spoke for them with an emphasis.which 
hardly called for words. They had no complicity 
with those dictators in Vienna, Berlin, and Paris who 
change the appearance of the dress of women every 
year, or oftener, and who stop not on any considera- 
tion of ethics. 

If the world were wise and sensible, such 
slaughter as this of the birds would be impossible ; it 
would not even be conceived as a possibility. But 
the degradation of the world by Fashion weakens the 
moral fibre of men and women, and leads them to 
do things in its service which they otherwise would 
not think of. They see the subject with distorted 
vision, as we are led to look at ‘ fashionable ”’ dress, 
in its modifications and changes year after yearg until 
we fail to detect its absurdities. Against such things, 
no doubt, the plainness of our ancestors testified 
more distinctly than our words of protest now, how- 
ever earnestly we utter them. 


BIRTHS. 


HARTLEY.—At Centerdale, Iowa, Third month 25, 1900, 
to Harry P. and Alda B. Hartley, a son, who is named 
Herbert Lee. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHAMBERLAIN—MAULE.—In Baltimore, Md., Third 
month 15, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, John, son of Jonas 
and Phcebe Chamberlain, of West Chester, Pa., and Emma 
Zilla, daughter of J. Comly and S. Emma Maule, of Col- 
lins, Pa. 

HALLOWELL—PAXSON.—At the residence of the 
bride, in Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, Third month 10, Ig00, under the care of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, William J. Hallowell and Anna M. C. 
Paxson. 

JONES—DAVIS.—Third month 14, 1900, in the presence 
of Mayor Ashbridge, of Philadelphia, William Cowperthwait 
Jones, son of Joseph and the late Sarah Jones, and Anna 
Bowne Davis, daughter of John B. and the late Phebe A. 
Davis, both of Burlington county, New Jersey. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—In Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Third 
month 27, 1900, Joseph S. Atkinson, in the 77th year of his 
age ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Buckingham Friends’ ground on the 3oth. 
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DOWDALL.—At her home near Avondale, Pa., Third 
month 25, 1900, Jane D., widow of Joseph Dowdall, in her 
8oth year. 

Interment at Unionville, Pa. 

GAWTHROP.—At the home of her daughter, near West 
Grove, Pa., Third month 28, 1900, Susanna C. Gawthrop, in 
her 84th year. 

She was the daughter of Jesse and Ann Conard, and the 
widow of Thomas Gawthrop. Interment at New West Grove. 

She had the love and regard of all who knew her. 
Though for many years an invalid, she still preserved her 
genial, kindly, winning manner, and was remarkable for 
her great unselfishness and thought for the comfort of all who 
came in her presence. 

LEWIS.—In Chester, Pa., Third month 31, 1900, Isaac 
T. Lewis, in the 76th year of his age ; an Elder of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MOORE.—In Upper Uwchlan, Chester county, Pa., 
Third month 31, 1900, Leonard K. Moore, in the 63d year of 
his age, son of the late Thomas and Rachel Moore, Friends of 
Uwchlan Meeting. 

PAXSON.—At the residence of her nephew, Alfred 
Paxson, Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., Third month 24, Igoo, 
Sarah H., daughter of the late Asher Paxson, aged 91 years, 
7 months. 

TURNER.—At her home at Betterton, Kent county, Md., 
Third month 19, 1900, Rachel B. Turner, aged 56 years, 
daughter of Elizabeth B. Turner and the late Richard T. 
Turner ; a member of Cecil Monthly and Southern Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends. 

TWINING.—Third month 26, 1gco, in Philadelphia, 
Amos W. Twining, formerly of Bucks county, aged 72 years ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 

VAN BUSKIRK.—At her home, 918 Eighth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Second month 18, 1900, Emma, wife of 
Andrew Van Buskirk, and daughter of David R. and the late 
Phebe F. Underhill, aged 41 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of New York. 

WALTERS.—In East Goshen, Pa., Third month 31, 
1900, Rachel D., relict of the late Nathaniel Walters, in her 
79th year. 

Interment at Concord, Delaware county, Pa. 


WALTON.—At his home in East Marlborough, Chester 
county, Pa., Fourth month 2, 1900, William Phipps Walton, 
in the 69th year of his age. 

Interment from Friends’ meeting-house, Unionville, Pa. 

WILLETS.—At Caldwell, New Jersey, Third month 20, 
1900, Isaac D. Wiliets, son of the late John J. and Matilda 
Willets, in the 43d year of his age. 


Funeral and interment on the 23d, at Flushing, Long 
Island. 


Can it be that Providence has not connected the 
permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every senti- 


ment which ennobles human nature.—[Washington’s | 


Farewell Address. | 
>¢€ . 

By doing each duty fully as it comes, we qualify 
for more light and greater aptitude for succeeding 
duties. Faithfulness day by day in small things will 
make us keen to recognize the divine voice with 
reference to greater things.—[Chapman. | 

.¢ 

Ir is this feeling of infiniteness that we crave, 
that we believe in, and sometimes, though rarely, find 
in human friendship. The deepest love leads us 
through and beyond itself into the Infinite Heart, 
whose calm throbbing steadies us with the permanence 
and peace of eternity.— [Lucy Larcom. ] 
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evening meeting in Philadelphia. He expected 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA Half-Year’s Meeting of Friends will be 
held on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Fourth month, in 
Lincoln, Neb., at the G. A. R. hall, corner of 12th 
and “ N”’ streets. 
Visiting Friends will be welcome. For further 
information address either, Maria A. Bailey, 800 S. 


17th St., Lincoln, Neb., or Adaline A. Garlock, Uni- 
versity Place, Neb. 





Isaac Wilson came north from Washington to 
Chester, Pa., at the close of last week. He attended 
meeting in Chester on First-day morning, the Circular 
Meeting at Providence, (Media), in the afternoon, and 


to proceed homeward, attending the quarterly meet- 
ing of Farmington, at Mendon, on Fourth-cay last. 





The First-day evening meeting, Philadelphia, in 
Fourth month will be held at Seventeenth street and 
Girard Avenue, at 7.30 o’clock, except Fourth month 
29, when the meeting will be at West Philadelphia,— 
Thirty-fifth street and Lancaster Avenue. 

It would be encouraging to have a better at- 
tendance. T. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
XII.—MIDDLETOWN MEETING (BUCKS CO.) 
NEARLY seven years ago the Friends of Langhorne 
celebrated the Bicentennial of their meeting and the 
Centennial of the building of their present place of 
worship. The original house was along the Ne- 
shaminy, some distance from the site of the present 
building. This house is more than a quarter of a 
mile from “‘ Four Lanes’ End,” around which sprang 
up the village of Attleborough. The village grew 
until it reached the meeting-house, but does not yet 
extend beyond it, its main growth having been in 

other directions. 

To reach Attleborough from the north, it was 
necessary to ascend a long and steep hill, known as 
Langhorne’s Hill. On the top of this hill was a large 
woods belonging to Jeremiah Langhorne. This was 
for half a century a favorite place for picnics, harvest 
homes, and woods meetings of all kinds. It was in 
this woods that the famous Fremont rally was held, 
where tradition’ says that Anson Burlingame ad- 
dressed ten thousand people and made them all hear. 
When the village came to be incorporated the name 
was changed from Attleborough to Langhorne. 
Then the railroad came a mile south of the borough, 
and some wealthy citizens of Philadelphia bought a 
large tract of land and laid out a new village, which 
was soon incorporated under the name of Langhorne 
Manor, This progressive little borough has the 
handsomest school building in Bucks county (outside 
of Doylestown), has always had three women school 
| directors, and the majority of the board have always 
been Friends. South of the railroad another village 
grew and flourished under the name of Eden. It is 
possible that some of the residents thought that the 
name might lead people to expect a greater amount 
| of bliss than actually existed in this peaceful spot ; at 
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any rate when this village was incorporated in its 
turn, it took the old name of Attleboro’. Following 
the good example of its sister borough it also has 
two women school directors. 

Langhorne meeting-house is one of the four large 
houses in which Bucks Quarterly Meeting is held, 
and as the meeting here always falls on Thanksgiving 
Day, it has for several years been the largest in the 
quarter. Being near Philadelphia there are almost 
always several visiting ministers in attendance. In 
addition to the regular up-stairs gallery, which ex- 
tends around three sides of the house, there is a 
higher gallery across each end, sometimes spoken of 
by irreverent young Friends as the “‘ pigeon roost.”’ 
There were several seated in this upper gallery at the 
last quarterly meeting held here. 

Several years ago all the inside woodwork of this 
house, including the partition between the men’s and 
women’s ends, was painted in two shades of light 
lead-color, giving the building quite a modern air. 
There are some lovers of the antique who regret the 
mellow tint of the unpainted wood, with the soft 
shading given it by a century’s exposure to the 
“dim, religious light’ that characterizes the interior 
of places of worship. The benches were remodeled, 
and painted to correspond with the partition, and the 
interior presents a very attractive appearance. 

The usual First-day meeting here ranges from 
sixty to a hundred or more. The mid-week meeting 
is much smaller, but is increased by the presence of 
the school children. The First-day School is held 


a 


ten months in the year, taking a vacation during the | 


summer. There are several interested workers, and 
a number of live classes. A few of the children be- 
longing to it come in time for meeting. 

There has been a Friends’ school here for more 
than a hundred years. Both the meeting-house and 
the school-house standing at that time, were used by 
the soldiers of the Revolution, and the meeting had 
to be held elsewhere until their house was no longer 
needed for war purposes. The present school build- 
ing was erected thirty-five or forty years ago. The 


school is partly maintained by a fund left for that pur- | 


pose long since. At one time there was a large 
school here, but the improvement in the public 
schools in Langhorne and vicinity has caused the at- 
tendance to decline. There are now between twenty 
and thirty pupils under the care of two teachers. 

The Langhorne Young Friends’ Association has 


generally well attended and full of interest. Itis held 
in the evenings at private houses, and its president, 


ever since its organization, has been our young friend 


John Wildman, now in his eighty-seventh year. 

On the northern edge of Langhorne stands a 
large, square building, with a cupola which was 
originally surmounted by a big brass ball. This was 
built in the days when private schools flourished, and 
was known as the Attleborough Academy. It was 
here that Israel and Jane Graham for several years 
had a boarding school for girls, which was much pa- 
tronized by the Friends of that time. William T. 
Seal purchased the school of them and changed its 
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name to Bellevue, because of the extended and beau- 
tiful view from its cupola. When the growth and 
popularity of normal schools made private boarding- 
schools no longer profitable, this building was used 
several years for summer boarders ; but even that did 
not seem to pay, and the large house now stands 
idle, waiting for some enterprising person to find a 
good use for it. 

There is a fine cir¢ulating library in Langhorne. 
The building in which it is housed was built at a cost 
of several thousand dollars, in accordance with the 
bequest of a wealthy Friend. Had the building been 
less pretentious and a part of the money been invested 
as an endowment fund, the maintenance of this excel- 
lent institution would be an easier problem. Perhaps 
some other philanthropist will yet provide it with 
such a fund ; or better still, perhaps a wise State law, 
such as they have in Massachusetts, will make it 
easy to transform it into a free library, for the use of 
all the citizens. 

The Friends in this neighborhood are active in 
many directions, especially the women. Many of 
them belong to the Sorosis, a woman’s club that 
meets every two weeks to discuss questions con- 
nected with the literature and history of the past, as 
well as the needs of the present; and the president 
who fills the chair with so much dignity and grace is 
a member of our Society. Many of the active work- 
ers in the W. C. T. U. and the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are Friends, as seems to be the case in all 
Friends’ neighborhoods. 

1 was glad to find among the Friends here a 
young mother who is concerned that her little boy 
shall not imbibe the war spirit by playing soldier. 


| When the neighbors’ children came with their toy 


guns and asked him to join in their mimic battle, she 
said to them, ‘‘ Why do dear little boys like you 
want to play killone another? You don’t want your 
hearts full of bloodshed and battle.” ‘‘ Oh,” replied 
one of the little fellows, ‘‘ we aren’t going to hurt any- 
body. We just make believe we’re shooting right 
through the heart.” ‘ But I don’t think that is a 
nice kind of make believe, and I am not willing for 
R to play with you until you can make believe 
something that is kinder and more loving.” 

If all mothers would interest themselves in the 





| games that their children play, and would occasion- 


ally suggest ‘‘ make-believes ’’”’ that are in the line of 


| thoughtfulness for the welfare of others, there would 


been in existence about ten years, and its meetings are | be much less quarreling and fighting abroad in the 


land. Children ought to have a generous allowance 
of wholesome fun, but any one who has watched 
their spontaneous games, and noticed how frequently 
they imitate the faults of their elders, cannot fail to 
realize how easily evil tendencies, when thus encour- 
aged, grow into evil habits. E. L. 


THE figures given by the Registrar-General’s report for 
England and Wales during thirty-one years show that there 
has been an increase from 38.5 persons dying from cancer in 
100,000 living population in 1864 to 75.5 dying from cancer 
in 100,000 living in 1895—in other words, the ratio of the 
mortality from cancer has almost exactly doubled in England 
and Wales during the thirty-one years preceding 1895. 
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FROM THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLERS. 
CAIRO AND THE NILE. 
Cairo, Eeyrt, | 
Second month 25. { 
WE arrived at Alexandria in the early morning of 
Second month 17, and got away on a special train of 
twenty-two cars about | p. m., arriving at Cairo about 
130 miles distant, about 4.30 p. m. We passed 
through a very fertile district watered by the Nile. It 
is irrigated throughout by lifting the water to a higher 
level by very simple contrivances, and then the water 
is directed through carefully prepared surface ditches 
down over all the land. The line of division between 
the watered and unwatered part is most clearly 
marked ; on the one side the vegetation grows rank 
and of the richest green tint I ever saw, on the other 
side absolutely no vegetation at all, but just bare earth, 
—driven hither and thither by every shifting wind. 
Little Arab villages with their mosques or dome- 
shaped house of a Prophet are all the way in sight 
occupied by the Fellaheen Arabs who till the soil. 
Their houses are built of the clayey mud which com- 


poses the soil, dried in the sun and thatched with | 


straw or corn-stalks. They are huddled closely to- 


gether on mounds of earth to raise them above the | 
| beautiful, but it has been only partly unearthed, an 


Nile inundations. They appear to have little or no 
furniture of any description—no bed, no table, no 
chair, the occupants lie down in a corner to sleep in 
dirt and discomfort, the animals occupying the same 
rooms as their owners, and better cared for in having 
a manger for their food and straw or litter to lie on. 
These villages are infested with flies, and the Arabs’ 
faces, especially the children’s are covered witht hem, 
and they appear to make no effort to drive them away. 


Cairo is a beautiful city in part, with many excel- | 


lent hotels In other parts it is falling into decay and 
ruin. The peculiar construction of the houses, from 
unburned brick of the Nile mud and clay, brings 
them early to ruin and furnishes the explanation of 


the cities and temples of the past being buried so | 


deeply in dirt and debris. 

We visited mosques, ancient and modern, the 
citidal, the tombs of Khedives and that of the Caliph, 
upon which many thousands of dollars have been 
expended. 


those of Mahomet. 
by which the measurements of the height of the 
waters of the Nile have been kept for ages, and the 
place on the banks of the Nile, where, tradition says, 
Moses was found by Pharaoh's daughter. 
the Coptic church, underneath which we entered the 
underground room, where Joseph and Mary and the 


child Jesus were said to have spent three years when | 
they were in Egypt to escape the cruelty of Herod. | 


These are all, of course, unauthenticated legends. 

After visiting the Obelisk at Heliopolis, the com- 
panion to the one in Central Park, New York City, 
which dates back to 2433 B.C.,—the Pyramids and 
Sphynx, the tomb of Rameses I., at Ghizeh, we 
examined the antiquities in the museum, saw the 
mummies in very good state of preservation of Ra- 


We saw in one mosque two stones with | 
footprints, believed by the credulous Arabs to be | 
We were shown the Nileometer, | 


We visited | : : 
| posite the city, and has very extensive gardens and 
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meses II., the Pharaoh of the oppression of the Israel- 
ites, Seti I., his father, and Rameses III., the Pharaoh 
whose hosts were destroyed at the passage of the Red 
Sea. We took train at 5.15 p. m., for our journey 
450 miles up the Nile to Karnak and Luxor, on the 
site of the ancient city of Thebes, some of the party 
going still farther by steamer from Karnak to As- 
souan and the first Cataract. 

‘‘The hundred-gated Thebes was a mighty city 
when Abraham led his flocks to drink of the Nile’s 
sweet waters ; it is situated on both banks of the Nile, 
now covered by the villages of Luxor and Karnak 
on the eastern, and Gurneh and Medinet Aboo on 
the western banks of the river.” 

We visited the great Temple of Karnak, of which 
Dean Stanley has written: ‘It is the grandest build- 
ing which the world has ever raised to the glory and 
adoration of God and the oldest place of consecrated 
worship in the world.” It was built before they had 
learned to arch the roofs, and the massive columns 
are placed close enough to each other to support the 
huge stones which form the roofs. In the Hall of 
Columns they are 80 feet high, 134 in number, 11 feet 
in diameter, and about 27 feet apart, and covered with 
hieroglyphics—as are also the sides of the rooms. 

The Temple of Luxor is also very grand and 


Arab village and mosque yet preventing further ex- 
cavation. The columns already dug out are from 60 
to 80 feet high, and fifteen years ago were covered 
almost to their tops with dirt and debris; the Arabs 
lived in the tops of these columns, and the English 
and French consuls’ houses were built over them. 
The heat was so intense—above 90 degrees, I think, 
on Washington’s birthday—that many of the com- 
pany were prevented from crossing the Nile and taking 
the 15-mile donkey ride and climb over the mountain 
to visit the Tombs of the Kings, the Tomibs of the 
Prophets, and various other Tombs and Temples well 
worth visiting. 

We returned to Cairo on Sixth-day night, arriving 
about noon of Seventh-day, the 24th, and are installed 
in the Palace of Ismail Pasha, the former Khedive of 
Egypt. After his downfall it came into the hands of 
“The International Palace Company,” who run it as 
a hotel. It is very handsomely fitted up and furnished, 
and we occupy a bedroom about 24 by 30 feet in size 
and about 30 feet high. In this Palace were enter- 
tained at the time of the opening of the Suez Canal 
the Empress Eugenie, of France, the Empress of 
Austria, the Russian grand dukes, and the Prince of 
Wales. It stands on the west bank of the Nile, op- 


beautiful pleasure grounds about it, on the north side 
of which is the harem, a very large and beautifully 
finished building, where the wives of the Khedive 
were located. The present Khedive, as also his father 


| before him, is said to have but one wife. 


RK. S. H. 


AN attempt is to be made in asmall way to apply the 
South Carolina liquor-dispensary system in Virginia. This is 


to be done in Franklin district, Southampton county, the 
necessary authority having been granted by the Legislature. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE AND MEETINGS. 

The Interchange, Baltimore. 
Amonc the various means of getting the young people 
interested in the work of our meetings, perhaps there is 
none so effective as cordial interest on the part of the 
parents. The real attitude of a person towards such 
matters is nearly always revealed in the home. This 
revelation is often unconscious and unintended. It can- 
not always be put into words by the rest of the family. 
But the result is almost sure to be apparent. Where 
the parents feel attendance on meetings, and the work 
in connection with them, burdensome, the children 
will not have that fresh interest that they ought to 
have. If, notwithstanding interest on the part of the 
parents, there is a critical spirit shown towards the 
meeting, or toward those active in it, the result is 
often almost as disastrous as if there had been no in- 
terest at all. 

We do not advocate any false attitude, or any 
pretense of approving things done and said of which 
the parent may disapprove. The weak sentimen- 
talism that attempts to make a child think that every 
thing that is done in a meeting is right, is foolish and 
uncandid. The natural remarks of children as to 
the impression a meeting has made on them need not 
be repressed, or they be corrected for saying that 
they did not like such andsuch a thing. Let us have 
naturalness and openness. 

But all this is quite consistent with the cultivation 
of a warm loyalty to the meeting and its work, and 
often the parent may, by wise answers, give the child 
a broader outlook, induce a greater patience, and 
turn what was unpleasant into something that will be 
helpful. No hard and fast rules can be laid down, but 
the solution to the problem is to be found in the 
attitude of mind of the parents. Wholesome interest 
and readiness to make the best of everything, and to 
smooth over unpleasantness, will go far towards mak- 
ing the young people grow up to take their right 
places in the work. 


THE Japanese are quick to pick up the manufacture of 
American ‘‘ specialties,’’ and do it so cheaply that the original 
goods are driven out of competition. ‘‘ Take the little round 
lead cones which, fitted with a knife, are sold for lead-pencil 
sharpeners. These cones, a few years ago, were sold by our 
merchants at wholesale at fifteen dollars a gross. The Jap- 
anese have copied them and can make them to sell at a profit 
at seventy-five cents a gross. Rulers which used to sell at 
six dollars a gross can be sent across the Pacific to San Fran- 
cisco and sold at retail at two cents apiece.’’ 


THERE is a report that President McKinley will appoint 
the present United States Attorney-General, Griggs, to a 
place on the bench of the Supreme Court, if Judge Gray, of 
Massachusetts, now seventy-two years old, should resign. 
Griggs is the official who so construed the ‘‘ canteen ’’ law as 
to reverse its effect. The Union Signal says ‘‘all Christian 
people, especially those interested in the Temperance reform, 
would greatly deplore such an appointment.”’ 


It is estimated that out of a total of 4,o00 lawyers in 
Chicago 500 are handling the litigation of the city, and only 
about 200 are making $5,000 or over each year. Of doctors 
there are 4,000, or one to each 500 people. 


Last year Minnesota's wheat fields covered nearly 5,000, - 
ooo acres, and she grew upward of 78,000,000 bushels— 
more than twice the entire production of the continent of 
Australia, and more than that of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Educational Bepartment. 


A SKETCH OF FIFTY-NINE YEARS WORK. 
Dr. EDWARD H. MAGILL, whose retirement from the position 
of Professor of French in Swarthmore College has been 
noticed, is a veteran teacher. He began teaching in the 
public schools, at the age of sixteen, and is now in his seventy- 
fifth year. In some notes prepared atthe request of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER he says : 


‘‘T was educated in our home school and in the public 
schools of my native township of Solebury, County of Bucks, 
the home of my parents Jonathan P. and Mary W. Magill, 
until | was fourteen years old, when I was sent for two years 
to Westtown Boarding School. Entering Westtown in 1839 
I left in 1841, and began teaching in the public schools, at 
the age of sixteen. At this time | had no knowledge of any 
language except my own, my father having objected to my 
spending my time at Westtown in the study of any foreign 
language. 

‘« At this time of my life I took a great interest in mathe- 
matics, toward which I had felt inclined from my earliest 
years. Iwell remember my first prize in mathematics. My 
father had offered me $8.00 if I would ‘ cipher through ’ Pike's 
Arithmetic by the time I was eight years old, and $1.00 was 
to be taken off for each week that I fell behind. I finished 
it at eight years and three weeks old, so I received $5.00. 

‘From 1841 to 1847 | was employed in teaching public 
schools in the winter, and working on my father’s farm in the 
summer. One of these seasons I taught in the boarding-school 
kept by my cousins, Yardley and Edwin Buckman, at 
Clermont Academy, near Frankford, Philadelphia, and an- 
other season I| taught with them at their school at ‘White Hall,’ 
on the Delaware river, below Bristol. In 1847 I entered 
Friends’ School in Cherry street, Philadelphia, as second 

teacher, under the principalship of Joshua Rhoads, where I 
remained one year, when | was invited by Benjamin Hallo- 
well to be an assistant in his well known boarding-school, 
at Alexandria, Virginia. After one year here, during which, 
besides my class work, I began in earnest the study of Greek 
and Latin, under the influence of my good young friends, then 
assistants there with myself, Francis Miller and Henry C. 
Hallowell, | went to East Hampton Seminary, Massachusetts, 
to complete my preparation to enter Yale College. This I 
did in one year, entering the Freshman Class at Yale, without 
condition, on my twenty-fifth birthday, September 24, 1850. 

‘*In Yale I took what was usual there at that time, the 
regular course of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. In Greek 
it was my good fortune to be under the instruction of Pro- 
fessor James Hadley, the distinguished scholar, and author 
of Hadley’s Greek Grammar. In the Fall of 1851, having 
completed my Freshman year at Yale, where I shared with a 
classmate the first prize in mathematics, I read Dr. Francis 
Wayland's pamphlet on the New College Course, at Brown 
University, in which he introduced, first in this country, the 
system of elective studies. Fora course of three studies per 
day, continued three years, the new system gave the degree 
of A. B., and gave A. M., after pursuing three more courses 
one year or one course three years, under the care of the 
college faculty. This was a substitute for the old method of 
giving the degree of A. M. in course, after three years, with 
or without further study. 

‘* Being now sophomoreat Yale, if I had re-entered there, 
and being much in advance of my class in my favorite study 
of mathematics, and fairly well up in the ancient languages, 

I felt that I could make such selection of studies in the new 
course at Brown University, that I could graduate A. B. in 
one year more. Dr. Wayland did not encourage me, but per- 
mitted me to make the final trial, saying : ‘ What you propose 
to do, young man, is possible, but not probable.’ But I made 
the attempt, and by close study I accomplished it, graduating 
A. B. in 1852. I was then appointed principal of the 
classical department of the Providence High School, and so 
arranged my work that in three years, taking one course in 
college each year, I was able to take my A. M. on Dr. Way- 
land's new plan in 1855. 
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‘*T remained at the Providence High School until 1859, 
when I accepted a position offered me in the Boston Public 
Latin School as sub-master, under the famous school master 


of that day, Dr. Francis Gardner. I had married Sarah W. 
Beans, daughter of Seneca and Ann Beans, of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in Bucks County, the year of my 
graduation, and I now removed, with my wife and our three 
daughters, to Jamaica Plain, near Boston, and began my 
work in the Boston Latin School. Here I first began to teach 
French, of which my knowledge was very meagre at that 
time, and I also taught Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and 
gave some attention to reviews in geography and English 
grammar, as | had the Second Class, on their next to the last 
year's work in preparing for Harvard College, and by the 
plan of teaching then in vogue, each master taught his own 
class all of the studies they pursued the year they were under 
his care. 

‘«T remained at Boston as sub-master eight years, when, 
in 1867, | was invited by Edward Parrish, at the suggestion of 
Rachel T. Jackson, to come to Swarthmore College, which 
was then building, and to be opened intwo years more. I 
accepted the position of principal of the Peparatory School to 
be established at Swarthmore, and spent the two years pre- 
paring for the place, much of the time abroad comparing 
different systems of instruction, and in preparing the last of 
my first series of French books, called ‘French Prose and 
Poetry ;’ which appeared about the time of the opening of 
Swarthmore, my French grammar and introductory French 
reader having been previously published, and being then in 
use in many schools in different parts of the country. 

‘*Entering upon duty at Swarthmore at its opening in 
1869, as principal of the Preparatory School, with Edward 
Parrish as president of the College, | was appointed president 
about a year later, soon after the resignation of president 
Parrish, and the Preparatory School being then combined 
with the college—of which it formed by far the larger part—I 
served in the postion of president about nineteen years, until 
1889 when I resigned the presidency. The Board accepted my 
resignation, gave me leave of absence for a year’s study 
abroad, continuing very kindly my full salary for that time, 
and appointed me professor of French, to take effect on my 
return. I returned and assumed the duties of this professor- 
ship in 1890, professor Appleton being acting president the 
year of my absence, and appointed president on my return. 

‘« The ‘ History of Swarthmore College’ is one of the works 
upon which I have been for sometime engaged, and which, 
with added leisure, now that I have retired from the actual 
duties of my professorship, I hope to have ready for the public 
at no distant day.’’ 


THE American habit of wearing rubber overshoes is in- 
vading England, which long despised them as effeminate and 
ridiculous. An unusually wet spell of weather recently caused 
such a demand for these foot protectors that the London shops 
all ran out of the ordinary sizes. 


IT is curious to think of a temperance movement in Mu- 
nich, which is famous for beer, but it is said that the German 
Medical Total Abstinence Union has gained a foothold there, 
and that even at the students’ ‘‘kneipe’’ the allowance of 
beer is to be greatly restricted. 


PRESIDENT TUCKER, of Dartmouth College, declines to 
be a delegate to the Republican national convention. He 
says his college work is too absorbing to permit him to obtain 
the familiarity with political affairs which one who ‘‘ goes into 
politics ’’ should have. 

THE Clark local option bill which passed the Ohio House 
of Representatives, was defeat in the Senate, by only one 
ortwo majority. Its defeat was a great disappointment to the 
Temperance people. 

Reports at Berlin from Washington intimating that Ger- 
many is instigating Turkey to take unfriendly action against 


American meats are emphatically denied by the German 
Foreign Office. 


Ratns have fallen in most of the districts of Victoria and 
New South Wales, (Australia), and the outlook for wheat is 
more favorable than it has been for years. 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house, 18 Van Buren street, on Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 23. Clifford Ellis was chairman, and Sarah 
Poulson, secretary. The meeting opened with silence, which 
was followed by the reading of the minutes. 

An interesting paper was then read by Lydia Wright on 
‘« The Rise of the Society of Friends in England.’’ This was 
followed by a sketch of the life of William Penn, by Etta M. 
Gilbreath. Then a selection from Amelia Barr’s novel, 
‘Friend Olivia,’ being a supposed meeting between Oliver 
Cromwell and George Fox, by Sarah Poulson. 

Then followed an interesting discussion of the papers, in 
which much was said about the persecution of the Friends, 
‘*fanatics’’ of the time, and other people with whom the 
Friends came in contact. 

Etta M. GILBREATH, Secretary, 





LINCOLN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the meeting-house on the afternoon of the 4th of Third 
month, instead of the 25th of Second month, the weather on 
the latter date having been so bad that it was thought best to 
postpone it for a week. 

The meeting was opened by the president reading the 
12th Psalm, after which the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. Martha Brown gave us a touching 
rendition of ‘‘A Poor Wayfaring Man,’’ and Mary A. Shoe- 
maker read a paper that had been prepared and read by Dean 
Elizabeth Powell Bond before the Swarthmore students. 

Eliza S. Rawson kindly favored us with a description of 
their trip to Boston and with her we seemed to visit all the 
places of interest and fame ; we even took a trip in the sub- 
way, with Edward Rawson's assistance. Eliza also read 
parts of an interesting letter written from California by Cor- 
nelia Janney. 

Elma Gregg recited, ‘‘ Ho thou Traveller, hold the light.”’ 
Edward Rawson followed this with current events. 

The question, ‘‘Are Young Friends deficient in Sin- 
cerity ?’’ was well treated in a paper by Sara T. Shoemaker. 
She seemed to come to the conclusion that each one must 
decide that individually. This called forth an interesting 
general discussion. This was followed by election of officers 
and reading of program for next meeting. After a few min- 
utes’ silence the meeting adjourned. 

REBECCA E. Lioyp, Sec. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at Hopewell, Third month 25. The president read the 14th 
chapter of St. John. This was followed by roll-call, which 
showed a good attendance. We were glad to welcome several 
who are not members, to our meeting. The executive com- 
mittee made the following appointments for next meeting : 
History, Ann B. Branson ; Literature, J. Herald Doing ; Use 
of History and Literature in Character Building, Lewis Pid- 
geon ; Current Events, Annie J. Rees; Discipline, D. Arthur 
Robison. Question for general discussion, International 
Courtesy. 

Mary E. Hardesty read an appropriate selection, ‘‘ I'll do 
what I can.’’ An interesting collection of current events 
was presented by Mary S. Lupton. Susan T. Pidgeon pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘ Friends’ Literature and its Influence on 
the Society.’’ She said that ‘‘in this age, when the world is 
flooded with books and papers of all sorts and varieties, 
nothing can be more important than that the greatest care 
should be exercised in making selections of what to read ; 
and in the line of religious reading it is but natural that every 
denomination should have its own papers and other literature, 
wherein its members may trace the origin and growth of their 
organization, and find the best thoughts and fullest exponents 
of its beliefs; furnishing spiritual uplifting to many of its 
band, and aiming to lead its younger members to take more 
thoughtful views of life, and more active interest in their 
church and its work.’’ 

Grace L. Wright prepared and sent to our meeting an 
interesting account of what some of the other young Friends’ 





Associations are doing, which was read by William E. Bran- 
son. It was highly appreciated by the Association. 

Edward L. Irish fulfilled his appointment by reading a 
portion from Janney’s History on the separation of Friends. 
This caused some remarks on the subject, and it was thought 
that every interested young Friend should read it. 

So many of our members being absent at our last meeting 
Jonah L. Rees’s excellent paper was reread for their benefit. 

Under the head of voluntaries, Daniel T. Wood read a 
selection. The meeting closed to meet Fourth month 22. 

L.. W. -T., Sec. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ As- 
sociation of New York and Brooklyn met in New York, Third 
month 25. The usual number were present. 

As there was no business, the different sections.reported. 
after which a very interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Shall we retain 
the Philippines ?"’ was read by our secretary, William H. 
Utz. He thought we most surely ought to retain them as we 
had in our war with Spain, attacked her fleet in the Philip- 
pines. The victory of Admiral Dewey put the Bay of 
Manila in our possession and laid the city helpless at our feet. 
We then sent our troops and before the signing of the 
Protocol was known there he had taken the city also. 

The Filipinos besought us not to return the Islands to 
Spain and we had no desire to do so. There was but one 
way to avoid this and that was to insist upon the cession of 
the Islands to the United States. It was our duty to take the 
Islands and they came to us as rightfully as any territory ever 
came to any people. 

There is no form of government as we understand it, 
in the Philippines, he said ; there has never been the faintest 
conception of one; and there never will be unless we teach 
them by slow processes what itis. He spoke further at length 
of the (alleged) richness of the Islands, and of the com- 
mercial advantage to the United States from their retention. 

The paper occasioned an animated discussion. 

The Association adjoined to meet in Brooklyn in two 
weeks. ELIZABETH IRENE ROBERTS. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Horsham Young Friends’ Association was held in the meet- 
ing-house on First-day afternoon, Third month 25. A large 
number were in attendance. After the opening exercises, 
James Q. Atkinson gave a talk on ‘‘ The Influence of Litera- 
ture on Character.’’ A discussion followed. 

Clarence Wood recited, ‘‘ The Old Clock on the Stairs.’’ 
A portion of the Life of Samuel M. Janney was read by Maud 
E. Comly. 

Report of Executive Committee for next meeting is as 
follows: Bible reading, by Wm. J. Hallowell; discipline, 
Ellie B. Moore; recitation, J. K. Williams Wood ; reading, 
Martha Parry ; paper on ‘‘ What Shall the Harvest Be ?’’ by 
Florence Conard Griscom. 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
Fourth month 29, at 2.30 o'clock. 

GERTRUDE K. CONRAD, Sec. 


BYBERRY, PA.—On the Ist instant, the regular meeting of 
the Friends’ Association was held with a larger attendance 
than at any previous meeting. The 13th chapter of I. Co- 
rinthians was read by Rachel Johnson at the opening. A 
letter received by the President from Ellwood Roberts, of 
Norristown, expressing satisfaction at the success of the As- 
sociation, was read. 

Hannah Hall gave a further review of Janney'’s History to 
1652, embracing a period full of interest in the ministry of 
George Fox. Interesting discussion regarding the friendship 
between Cromwell and Fox, and the latter's ideas of Chris- 
tianity followed this paper. William P. Bonner read, ‘‘ Our 
Message and our Mission,’’ by Charlotte C. Talcott, which fit- 
tingly touched upon the latter-day ‘‘ need of being *’ among 
Friends. 

The principal paper of the day was given by Elizabeth P. 
Bonner, ‘‘ The Establishment and History of Byberry Meet- 
ing ;'’ and while teeming, as it was, with facts and interest- 


ing occurrences, it would be impossible to make extracts that 
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would fittingly show its worth. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Nathaniel Richardson, Joseph I. Knight, 
Mary Richardson, Sarah C. James, and Augustus Tomlinson 
joined. 

A portion of Discipline was read by Lillian Shoemaker, 
after which the announcement of the program for next month 
was read. The main feature of this will be a talk on 
‘* Quakerism from the Standpoint of an Outsider,’’ by Percival 
S. Woodin. 

After remarks by Sarah C. James and the President, the 
meeting adjourned, to meet Fifth month 6, 1900. 

A. C. 


PENN'S GROVE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association con- 
vened at the home of Pusey Coates, on the afternoon of 
Third month 25, and was called to order by the reading of 
the fourth chapter of Ephesians. 

After a short silence and singing, in the absence of the 
secretary, Mary S. Lukens was appointed for the day. The 
minutes were read and approved. an essay entitled ‘‘ King 
Midas of Nature’’ was given by Alice Coates. Current 
Topics were presented by Abner Pusey ; Eva Broomell gave 
a reading, and W. P. Moore an article taken from the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, entitled ‘‘ Thou God Seest Me.”’ 

After the usual intermission, readings were given by 
Wilfred Cooper, Samuel H. Broomell, and Edgar Mewes. 
New officers for next year were appointed. The report of 
the Executive Committee was read. After roll-call, singing, 
and a few minutes’ silence, we adjourned, to meet the fourth 
First-day in Fourth month at the home of John Harris. 

Mary S. LUKENS, Sec. pro. tem. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Theodore Ketcham, Third month 25, Igoo. 
The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Theodore 
K. Barton. 

A selection, entitled ‘‘ Truth, and Truth Alone,’’ was read 
by Blanche E. Brown. Mercy Ketcham gave a recitation, 
and the second chapter of ‘‘ Worthy Friends of the Nine- 
teenth Century—Benjamin Hallowell,’’ was read by Elizabeth 
K. Seaman. 

The exercises were much enjoyed, and led to some discus- 
sion. The roll was called and sentiments were given by 
nearly all present. 

The time of the present officers having expired, Theodore 
K. Barton, chairman, Marianna Seaman, secretary, and 
Lizzie Hunter, treasurer, were reappointed. 

The treasurer reported, and the meeting directed that the 
money in her hands, with an additional amount added, be 
forwarded to the Colored School at Mount Pleasant, S. C. 

Isaac M. Cocks was appointed to read a selection at our 
next meeting, Edmund Cocks to present a paper, and the 
reading of ‘‘ Worthy Friends’’ to be continued by Elizabeth 
K. Seaman. The social is to be held at the home of Row- 
land Cocks, on the 13th of Fourth month. 

Then adjourned to meet at the home of John H. Hunter, 
in four weeks. MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
In McClure's, this month, there is an interesting narrative of 
Professor Huxley's life in London between his twenty-sixth 
and thirtieth year, when he was having a terrific struggle to 
maintain himself by purely scientific work. There are ex- 
tracts from his unpublished correspondence, and a new por- 
trait of him. Walter Wellman has an article, ‘‘An Arctic 
Day and Night’’—a chapter from his own experience in 
house-building, house-keeping, and daily work and life, in- 
cluding some thrilling bear-hunting, up near the North Pole. 


In the Review of Reviews, this month, the methods of 
industrial training pursued at Hampton Institute, in Virginia, 
are described by Albert Shaw, whose text is illustrated from 
a series of forty photographs. ‘‘ The Great Steel Makers of 
Pittsburg and the Frick-Carnegie Suit’’ is the subject of an- 
other illustrated article in the same issue, by Julius Moritzen. 
The article describes the wonderful development of the steel 
and coke industries of which Pittsburg is the center. 














Some interesting aspects of the present South African 
contest are vigorously stated in a book just issued by 
Macmillan & Co., New York, ‘‘ The War in South Africa: 
Its Causes and Effects,’’ by J. A. Hobson. There are, he 
says, fifteen thousand Jews in Johannesburg—for the most 
part’ Russians and Germans, who have become naturalized 
British subjects by short residences in England. He says 
that practically all the great financial, mining, liquor, and 
gambling interests are in their hands. 





William J. Buck writes us that copies of his historical sketch 
of Abington Friends’ Meeting are on sale at Friends’ Book- 


Mary W. PLuMMER has accepted the charge of the American 
Library exhibits atthe Exposition at Paris, during the Seventh 
and Eighth months. 


Charles and Rachel Bond, who have so long resided near | 
Johnsville, Bucks county, (Pa.), found it most convenient, | 


this spring, to break up their home, and go to live at Norris- 
town in the Friends’ Home. Charles writes that they feel 
well settled, and hope they have ‘‘ made the right move.”’ 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, was re-elected 
President of the ‘‘ Peace Association of Friends in America,"’ 
(of the Orthodox body), at a meeting at Richmond, Ind., last 
month. The name ofthe monthly journal published by the 
Association is changed to ‘‘ The Messenger of Peace,’’ and 


it is to be enlarged and will be issued from Baltimore, under | 


the editorship of Anna B. Thomas. 

‘*Special meetings’’ have been holding in the new 
Friends’ meeting-house at Colwyn Bay, North Wales, on 
First-day evenings. On the 25th ult., at 6.30, William Ed- 
ward Turner spoke on ‘‘ The Christian Ideal ;’’ and on the 
1st of the present month, Edward Grubb, on ‘‘ The Christian's 
Faith (illustrated by the poetry of Whittier).’’ 

We have a letter from Robert S. Haviland, describing the 
movements of the Oriental tourists from Jaffa, which place 
they left on the 7th of last month, to Smyrna, Ephesus, Con- 
stantinople, and Athens. His letter is dated ‘‘At sea, off the 
south coast of Italy, Third month 18.’’ ‘‘ We left Athens,’’ 
he says, ‘‘at 1 p. m., on the 17th, and expect to arrive at 
Naples on the 19th, at 6 a. m., that being on schedule time."’ 

Edgar Haight, of Sparta, Ontario, Canada, is about re- 
moving, with his family, to the new lands in the north-west, 
in Assiniboia, near the Moose Mountains, about one hundred 
miles south of Yorkton. They expected to leave St. Thomas 
on Second-day last. They will be much missed at Sparta. 
Edgar has had an earnest concern on his mind for some time 
in relation to the Doukhobors, and hopes to be able to visit 
them. 

There is quite an emigration from the older parts of Canada 
to the new country. Edgar's youngest sisterand her husband 


went on the 2oth of last month, ‘‘ with quite a number from | 


their neighborhood.’’ 


Dr. J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge, England, reached 
this country at the close of last week, and has been staying 
near Philadelphia. He is to lecture at Haverford, and will 
also have one or two lectures at Swarthmore College. 


A FRIEND writes us: Eli Garretson, of Salem, Ohio, a 


birthright member of the Society of Friends, has taken an | 


active prominent part in all things pertaining to the meeting, 
until a few years since, when he became physically disabled. 
Although quite feeble he had attended his home meeting, 
until the 12th of First month last, when his nervous system 
became so weakened as to render him entirely helpless. He 
has been improving slowly, being able to sit up a short time, 
and take a few steps with help. He does not suffer ; and his 
mind has kept bright through all, which are great blessings. 
He will be 83 the 12th of Fifth month next. 
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ALONE WITH THE FATHER. 


ALONE with the Father, how precious the moments, 
To close up the door, shutting out all the cares 

And the sore disappointments which burden the spirit, 
And find sweet relief in our heart-broken prayers. 


To pour out sorrows, when earthly hopes fail us, 

When life’s fond illusions lose all of their charms, 

When we fail to please those who are nearest and 
cearest, 


To find such sweet rest in the dear Father's arms, 


To feel that however far off we may wander 
The Father's love follows, and waits for the hour 


When ‘ we come to ourselves,’ and our hearts turning 
homewards 


We yearn for the bread of his own blessed power. 





How his wide-open arms are stretched out to receive us, 
And lift us above all these harrowing ills, 

Till they vanish in nothingness, mere passing shadows, 
As the Father's own glory the spirit-life fills. 


Then cease all your worship, ye servers of mammon, 
And break all your idols of silver and gold, 

And buy the true riches, which never will tarnish, 
But only grow brighter as ages unfold, 


So alone with the Father is joy beyond measure, 

And worth all the sacrifice mortals can know, 

To be clasped to that bosom, in sweet, close communion, 
Our hearts all alive with its heavenly glow. 


ANNA M. STARR. 


WAR AND FREE SPEECH. 
New York Evening Post. 
One of the painful accompaniments of the Boer war 
has been the intolerance of free speech growingly 
manifest in England. English political manners are 
notoriously rough. A dead cat flung at a speaker’s 
head has been recognized as a good and sufficient 


| answer to all his arguments, ever since Macaulay’s 


day, atleast. To raid and mob a meeting of your po- 
litical opponents has long been held a legitimate 
method of party warfare in English electoral battles. 
But the recent displays of “disgraceful rioting,” of 
‘“‘ruffianism and rowdyism,” the ‘‘ monstrous out- 


| rages,” and the ‘wanton destruction of property”’ 


(these are all phrases used by the Home Secretary), 
have surpassed anything within the memory of the 
oldest campaigner. They have gone far to turn into 


| bittery mockery Tennyson's praise of England as— 


‘‘ The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.’’ 

The men who have not been allowed to speak the 
thing they would are the organizers of public and 
private meetings called pro-Boer. This offensive des- 
ignation was given them simply because the speakers 
ventured to criticise the Government for the way in 
which the war had been brought on, and made bold 
to discuss the best ways of establishing peace and se- 
curing the safety and prosperity of English posses- 
sions in South Africa. The man who has aroused 
most animosity is Mr. Cronwight-Schreiner, an 
Englishman of the Cape—a relative of the Premier of 
the Colony, who has been so highly praised, since the 
war broke out, for his correct and conciliatory atti- 
tude. Whether right in his opinions or not, the first- 


mentioned gentleman held them in common with 
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thousands of his fellow countrymen in South Africa, 
and with many in England, and was at least entitled 
to protection to life and limb while exercising the 
right of every citizen to address his fellows. Yet his 
meetings have been broken up in a dozen different 
towns. Even private houses where he was speaking 
have been raided, the windows smashed, women and 
children terrified and imperilled. In Scarborough 
alone the drunken crowd smashed $10,000 worth of 
plate glass, to show what they would do to Oom 


Paul if they could catch him. Throughout all of it, | 


the police were, to say the least, singularly dilatory 
and negligent. 

The whole matter was brought up in Parliament 
on March 15, and some pointed questions were put 
to the Government. Had they inquired into the 
shameful disturbance of the peace? Who were the 
offenders? Were any steps to be taken to punish 
them? Mr. Balfour made a shocking reply. While 
professing a languid and academic condemnation of 
the disorders, he declared that a good part of the 
“responsibility "’ for them rested upon “those who 
called the meetings.’’ Public feeling was “deeply 
stirred ;’’ many people had lost “near relatives or 
friends in the present war,” and, therefore, he wished 
to warn those who call these meetings to be “ careful 
lest they ask more of human nature than human 
nature is capable of giving.” This was so near 
granting an official license to the rioters that Sir 
Robert Reid rose indignantly to move an adjourn- 
ment of the House, in order to discuss the whole 
subject. The result was two or three hours of free 
speech, in the Commons at least, in the course of 
which the Home Secretary practically threw over 


Mr. Balfour, and he himself was compelled to quality | 


his earlier words. As it was, the Government's ma- 
jority was cut down one-third in the final voting. 

The whole thing illustrates again the deep an- 
tagonism of war to the manners of liberty. In war- 
time, difference of opinion becomes treasonable ; 
criticism of rulers is tantamount to military insubor- 
dination. One Conservative M.P., in a fine burst of 
purple indignation, characterized Mr. Schreiner and 
his English sympathizers as a “ parcel of persons 
who were semi-traitorous,’’ and declared that it was 
necessary for the country to let the world see that it 
was unanimous, except for a mere “ handful of agi- 
tating scoundrels.” There it is—if you think a war 
your country is engaged in is unwise and unneces- 
sary ; if you criticise either the beginning or the 
termination of hostilities, you are an agitating 
scoundrel who ought to be taken out and shot. 

We have no occasion to plume ourselves over the 
English in this matter of intolerance in time of war. 
Our war with Spain was so short and hollow that 
public passion had no opportunity to mouut as it has 
done in England. Had we suffered reverses, there 
would have been wild work among us, too, no cool 
observer of popular temper can doubt. Instead of a 
ridiculous Postmaster-General trying to exclude 
“‘ seditious’’ matter from the mails, we should have 
seen mobbing and wrecking, winked at by the author- 
ities. This doctrine that you must not say anything 





| port. 
| the favorite anti-suffrage plea, ‘If women had the 





in public, in time of war, not “agreeable,” as Mr. 
Balfour put it, to the vast majority of your fellow- 
citizens, is simply a proposal to turn a country into a 
camp, and to put martial law in the place of free 
discussion. It is only another way of saying that war 
and the war spirit are in deadly hostility to the dear- 
est traditions and the fairest achievements of law and 
liberty. 
THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, in Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Emmons Biaing, of Chicago, after distinguishing 
herself among that city’s millionaires by giving in a 
true list of her taxable property, has now made 
another new departure by introducing an eight-hour 
rule among her servants. She has planned and laid 
out the work so that no person in her employ will 
have to labor more than eight hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

This has led the daily papers in all our large cities 
to interview prominent women as to the practicability 
of an eight-hour rule for house servants. The general 
opinion seems to be that it may do in large estab- 
lishments where relays of servants can be kept, but 
would be impossible to ‘the average housekeeper, 
who can afford but one maid.” 

All these discussions overlook the fact that the 
average housekeeper can afford no maid at all. 
According to the census, there are about ten times as 
many fam lies in the United States as there are per- 
sons employed in domestic service, including those 
acting as waiters in restaurants. Hence, only about 
one family in ten could keep a servant, even if no 
family kept more than one. The vast majority of 
American women do their own work ; and all of these 
work more than eight hours a day. An eight-hour 
rule is clearly impossible if the same person who gets 
the breakfast in the morning washes the supper 
dishes at night. 

So much for the idea prevalent abroad that the 
American woman is an idle and useless butterfly, 
supported in luxury by the toil of her hardworking 
and usually unappreciated husband. This applies 
only to a very small class of American women. 
From this small leisure class of women come almost 
all the assertions that the laws are ‘‘ more than just 
to women,’’ because husbands are required to support 
their wives. The average American husband works 
hard and faithfully to earn bread for his family, but 
his wife works more hours a day than he. In all fair- 
ness, she must be regarded as fully earning her sup- 
From this small class of women also comes 


ballot, we should be out-voted by our own servants.”’ 
The census returns show the absurdity of this fear. 


IN reference to the sale of liquor at Manila, Captain E. E. 
Hatch, of the 18th Infantry, writes to the Springfield Repub- 
lican that ‘‘one ship-load of liquor was in Manila harbor 


before the city was taken by the Americans. The agent of 
the company was with the army, wearing a militia uniform 
under the guise of a ‘volunteer aid.’ The city taken, the 
‘volunteer aid’ cast aside his uniform, located a depot, and 
proceded to establish saloons. In a few weeks the principal 
streets were transformed.”’ 
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Capital Punishment in England. 


THE report of the Howard Association, of England, cites 
some instances of the workings of the capital punishment 
law. There are, it says ‘‘ constant doubts and obstructions"’ 
in carrying out the death penalty. 


‘*During the past year, two instances claimed special 
public attention. One was that of an old man sentenced to 
death for murder at Leyton, who was executed notwithstand- 
ing the jury's strong recommendation to mercy. One of the 
jurors wrote to the Press saying that ‘ the extreme extenuating 
circumstances and the weakness of the man’s intellect’ led 
them to that course ; and he added, ‘1 am positive that not one 
of my brother-jurors would have consented to a verdict of 
guilty, but for their absolute confidence in the mercy of the 
Home Office in this case.’ 

‘Another instance was that of the girl Mary Ansell, 
respecting whose sanity there was grave discussion. After 
the sentence, more than ten thousand protests against it were 
sent to one journal, the London Daily Mai/. The foreman 
of the jury, in the case, emphatically protested against the 
carrying out of the capital penalty. And more than one hun- 
dred Members of Parliament respectfully memoralized the 
Home Secretary to grant a week's delay for further inquiry. 
The Secretary of the Howard Association united with many 
other persons in a similar request. But it was refused and 
the girl was hanged. Hence, it remains uncertain whether 
she was insane or not. Andthe law of murder continues a 
source of chronic irregularity and confusion.”’ 


Women’s Separate Colleges. 


Ar Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), it is now pro- 
posed to segregate the female students by setting up a separ- 
ate school for them, which would bear the same relation to 
Wesleyan University that Radcliffe bears to Harvard, and 


which, it is remarked, ‘‘ would prove, doubtless, as extrava- 
gant a duplication of work in Middletown as it has proved in 
Cambridge.”’ 

The proposal has occasioned a good deal of discussion. 
The Boston Zranscript describes the trials of a Radcliffe stu- 
dent who found it necessary to give precedence to Harvard 
men, in the library, and admits that ‘‘it is doubtful if there 
is a woman's college associated or affiliated with a ‘male 
university’ in all New England where the position of women 
is not more or less humiliating.’’ It says that women must go 
to the great Western universities for fair treatment, a con- 
tention which is emphasized by the names of several students 
from New England in the catalogue of the University of 
Michigan. 

A possible cause of discontent among the Connecticut 
students is hinted at by the Springfield Republican, which 
says: ‘‘ Perhaps it will not be too invidious to observe that 
one reason for the young men’s antagonism to the present 
system has been that the women have made in proportion a 
higher record of scholarship.”’ 


The Sea-Birds and Milliners. 
From the Appeal sent out by the American Ornithological Union. 


THIS country is on the verge of losing forever one of the 
main features of its seacoast charms—the sea-birds them- 
selves. In fact, the Terns, the most exquisite of the Gul] 
family, and which formerly thronged our whole coast, have 
been so nearly wiped out by agents of the milliners that this 
year’s onslaught, already fully organized, will glean almost 
the last pair from the few small breeding colonies which re- 
main, wherever-these are unprotected. And the larger Gulls, 
which are not only very beautiful, but absolutely essential as 
harbor scavengers, are also being decimated for the same 
purpose. 

All these species, with their exquisite beauty, their wild 
voices, and their most romantic lives, peopling a realm which, 
without them, would be oppressive in its dreary grandeur, 
wi!l reach their breeding-places in a few weeks, and the Terns, 


especially, are liable to be slaughtered the moment they get 
there ; therefore the promptest action is necessary, if we are 
to save even the few pairs of the latter which could restock 
our devastated coast when the evil eye of fashion shall have 
turned to other victims. 

Simple economic considerations make it a matter of course 
that the Gulls must be saved. An immense horde of them, 
which naturalists think number anywhere from a hundred 
thousand toa million, gorge twice a day in New York Bay 
upon garbage. As the hour of the ‘‘dump’’ approaches, 
their multitudes fill the whole air to an immense height, over 
an area of several miles, then gradually settle on the sea in 
vast white sheets. The whistle of the police boat, the signal 
to ‘‘dump,’’ seems to waft them simultaneously into the air, 
to gather, like dense snow clouds, over the floating masses 
just emptied from the many scows. 

Imagine from what an amount of putrid matter these birds, 
as big as hens, save the adjacent beaches, not to speak of 
their perpetual gleaning in the actual harbors! And this isa 
specimen of what occurs at every port. 


Another Prohibition Law. 
National Advocate. 


GENERAL CORBIN has just issued an order that no private 
soldier shall wear a dent in his hat. How thankful the 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, wives and sweet- 


hearts of the dear boys who have entered the army to fight for 
their country ought to be when they see how awfully interested 
the government isin their welfare. There has been a strong 
fight made against the army canteen, but in the eyes of the 
government that is an insignificant matter. What if it does 
ruin the morals, destroy the health, and unfit the soldiers for 
duty? That is a small matter in comparison with his head- 
gear. Dents can be made in his character, his body, his 
manhood, but none in his hat. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE bill relating to trade with Porto Rico, laying duties at 15 
per cent. of the Dingley bill rates, passed the United States 
Senate on the 3d inst., by a vote of 40 to 31. Six Republi- 
cans, Davis and Nelson, of Minnesota; Mason, of Illinois ; 
Proctor, of Vermont ; Simon, of Oregon, and Wellington, of 
Maryland, voted in the negative. The measure goes back 
to the House for concurrence in amendments made by the 
Senate. 

The case of M. S. Quay, which was to have had consid- 
eration on the 3d inst., if nothing else stood in the way, occa- 
sioned a heated controversy, but went over, without action, 
that day. 


GENERAL Pietrus Jacobus Joubert, the ‘‘ commander-in- 
chief’’ of the Boer army, and vice-president of the South 
African Republic, died at Pretoria, ‘on the 27th ult., of inflam- 
mation of the bowels. He had been in poor health for some 
time. He was a descendant of Pierre Joubert, a French 
Huguenot, who left France in the time of the persecutions un- 
der Louis XIV., and was born, it is said, in Cape Colony, 
about 1832. He was undoubtedly one of the ablest of the 
Boer leaders. General Louis Botha has been appointed his* 
successor. 


THERE have been at this writing no further events of great 
importance in the South African war. Lord Roberts remains 
at Bloemfontein. The Boers are concentrating in that neigh- 
borhood, and it is even said, mean to attack thecity. The 
difficulty of getting sufficient supplies for the British army, 
London dispatches say, isa serious one. On the 3ist ult. 
the Boers surrounded a British force under Colonel Broad- 
wood, near Bloemfontein, and captured seven guns, the bag- 
gage, and some 350 prisoners. The water-works from which 
Bloemfontein is supplied with water are said to be now in 
possession of the Boers. The siege of Mafeking continues, 
and arelief column under Colonel Plumer is said to have 
been repulsed. 
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At Nottingham, England, on the 27th ult., the Federation 
of Liberal Clubs of Great Britain held its annual meeting. 
About 1,200 delegates were present. The war in South Africa 
was vigorously discussed, and a resolution adopted which de- 
nounces the government policy as lacking knowledge, fore- 
sight, and justice, and which proposes peace on the basis of a 
government in South Africa analagous to that of Canada, 
with a condition forbidding the Boers torearm. The presi- 
dent, Dr. R. Spence Watson, who was reélected, expressed 
the hope in his speech that Great Britain may not have ‘* fallen 
so low as to deliberately destroy two free and independent 
nationalities.'’ Lloyd-George, a member of Parliament, as 
well as other speakers, characterized the war as being in the 
interest of capitalists. 

[Dr. R. Spence Watson, president of the Federation, is 
one of the most prominent English Friends. } 

GENERAL OTIS reports from Manila that in 124 ‘‘skir- 
mishes'’ from January 1 to April 1, the United States troops 
have killed 1,426 natives, and have captured 1,453 more, 
‘‘mostly wounded.”’ 

The total United States losses in the Philippines, as last 
officially stated, are 3,865 of whom 1,788 are deaths. 

THE exports of the United States to the Philippine Islands, 
for the seven months ending with January last—being the first 
seven months of the ‘‘fiscal year’’—included $192,653 
worth of intoxicating liquors, or at the rate of $330,000 a 
year. These were: malt liquors, $101,781; brandy, $21,- 
714; whiskey, $65,138; wine, $3,914. 

The increase of the export of liquors from this country to 
the Philippines is shown by the official United States reports. 
The value of the export in the fiscal year 1897 was $663 ; for 
1898, $337; for 1899, $143,697; and for seven months of 
1900 (as above), $192,653. 

Ow1nG to the large receipts from the ‘‘ war taxes’’ the 
revenue of the Government is now largely in excess of expen- 
ditures. For last month there was an excess of 1614 mil- 
lions of dollars. The repeal of some of the taxes, especially 
the annoying and burdensome stamp taxes, has been earnestly 
urged, and itis said that Secretary Gage, of the Treasury 
Department, has been inclined to this course. A dispatch 
from Washington on the Ist instant, says, however, that 
there will be no reduction of the war taxation, at this session 
of Congress. One argument used against it is the enormous 
expenditure which Congress is authorizing. ‘It is likely to 
spend a billion and a quarter ($1,250,000,000) or a billion and 
a half ($1,500,000,000) of dollars,’’ the dispatch says. 

Dr. NEWELL DwiGHt HILLISs, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, spoke with severity, in his sermon, on the 25th 
ult., in condemnation of the clauses of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Confession of Faith,’’—the ‘‘creed’’ of the Presbyterian 
body,—in regard to the ‘‘election ’’ of children to ‘‘ eternal 
damnation.’’ Though Plymouth Church is Congregational, 
Dr. Hillis is a Presbyterian, and a graduate of McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago. His sermon caused considerable agita- 
tion, and he therefore sent to the Chicago Presbytery a letter 
withdrawing from the Presbyterian body, which was read at 
its meeting on the 2d instant. He speaks in it of ‘‘ our cruel 
creed.”’ 

QUEEN VICTORIA set off on the 2d instant for a visit to 
Ireland. She went to Holyhead (Wales), by train, then em- 
barked on her steam yacht, and proceeded to the port cf 
Dublin, Kingstown, where she remained abroad over night. 
She was to land at noon on the 4th, and make a ‘‘ royal pro- 
gress’’ to Dublin. Her visit to Ireland at this particular 
time excites much comment, and is commonly presumed to 
be for the purpose of stimulating the ‘‘ loyalty ’’ of the Irish 
people, a large part of whom do not sympathize with the war 
in South Africa. 


Tue Archbishop of Munich (Roman Catholic) has for- 
bidden the clergy of the diocese to visit theatres. He has 
also forbidden bicycle riding, except when in the discharge 
of duty. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


GOVERNOR STANLEY, of Kansas, has given his endorse- 
ment to Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s proposal to send a million 
bushels of Kansas corn to the starving people of Indic. 


THE United States transport Sherman left Manila on the 
Ist instant with ‘‘a battalion of the 14th Infantry,"* and 175 


‘‘military prisoners ’’ (soldiers under arrest), and 25 insane 
soldiers. 


’ 


THE repeal of the ‘‘Horton’’ law, which permitted 
‘‘boxin, —really prize-fighting—in New York, passed the 
Legislature finally on the 28th ult., the vote in the Senate 
being 26 to 22. 

THE death rate in Boston last week was again large, the 
total being 316 against 198 for the corresponding week of last 


year, and 366 the previous week this year. Thirty-three per- 
sons died from the grip. 


A CORPORATION embracing a majority of the brick manu- 
facturers of Chicago has been formed. It has a capital of 
$9,000,000, and will practically contro] the brick market of 
Chicago and the neighboring cities. 

A CARGO of 3,000 tons or more of corn is to be sent from 
New York to India for the famine sufferers, arrangements for 
it having been made by Dr. Louis Klopsch, of the Christian 
Herald. The steamer will go to Bombay. 


THE strike of the machinists in Chicago has been ended, 
a dispatch on the Ist inst. says, and the men ‘‘ were ordered 
back to work.’’ Their demands, which included a nine-hour 
day, appear to have been conceded. 


A ‘* RECORD ’’ fur sale has just occurred in London, when 
a Parisian purchased in the open market a black Siberian fox- 
skin, 48 by 8 inches, paying for it the sum of $2,900. When 
dressed it will cost its wearer about $5,500. 

WEBSTER Davis, United States Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, who has been in South Africa, and returned to this 
country last week, resigned his position on the 2d instant, and 
announced that he intended to ‘‘ go on the platform ’’ in behalf 
of the Boers. 


THE long-established and well-known publishing house of 
D. Appleton & Co,, New York, has gone into the hands of a 
receiver. The failure was due to the large amount, $900,000, 
invested in books which were selling on the ‘‘ instalment 
contract’ plan. 


An award of (about) $3,000,000 has been made by the 
special (Swiss) arbitration tribunal in the Delagoa Bay case. 
It had been expected that the sum would be much larger, and 
that Portugal, the defendant, to raise the money, would have 
to cede Delagoa Bay to England. 


FURTHER large gifts to the University of Chicago were 
announced, on the evening of the 2d inst., by President 
Harper. The nominal value is $4,000,000 (of which two 
millions are given by John D. Rockefeller), but the actual 
value, President Harper has said, is nearer $5,000,000. 


BORCHGREVINK, leader of the South Polar expedition, 
fitted out from London in 1898, has returned to New Zealand, 
and announces that he exactly located the south magnetic 
pole, and reached with a sledge the furthest point south of 
which there is any record, namely latitude 78 degrees, 50 
minutes south. 


‘*STENTON,’’ the old home of James Logan, secretary to 
William Penn, near Germantown, Philadelphia, has been 
placed in charge of the ‘* Colonial Dames,’’ and is to be pre- 
served and refurnished as a public place. It is one of the 
finest colonial residences, and nearly the oldest now standing 
in Pennsylvania. It was built in 1728, and is in good condi- 
tion. 

THE costliness of the war in the Philippine Islands is illus- 
trated by the sums expended for ‘‘transport’’ ships to carry 
the soldiers there and back. The Sumner, which has just 
sailed from New York, with more men, cost $560,000, of 
which $400,000 was spent for refitting her. Altogether, 49 
vessels have been bought by the Government, for $8,074,455, 
and have been altered and repaired at an additional cost of 
$5,189,093, making a total of about 134% millions of dollars. 
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The Trailing Arbutus. 


A NOVELTY in the way of the protection of the flora in Con- 
necticut concerns the ‘‘ mayflower,’’ [trailing arbutus] which 
has been made the subject of preservative legislation. 

This flower grows on a short stem and in the forest where 
the soil is loose, and comes out of the ground so readily and 
is gathered so persistently that there is danger of the plant be- 
coming extinct. This is particularly to be apprehended in 
the neighborhood of manufacturing towns where there are 
great numbers of children whose holidays are chiefly spent in 
the woods. To prevent this destruction is the intent of the 
Connecticut law, and a similar one might be found valuable in 
this State, where such vast quantities of mayflowers are sold 
in the streets of the cities and which are hawked about with 
their roots still hanging *o the stems. 

Few American wild flowers are more fragrant and beauti- 
ful, and it is the more highly esteemed because it follows so 
closely upon the disappearance of snow and hasiits place in 
vernal poetry as one of the ‘‘ harbingers.’ Some protection 
is granted it out of sentiment, and the fact which is known to 
a comparatively few lovers of the woodlands that it is rapidly 
decreasing. But it cannot be adequately preserved by such 
means. For this reason the law enacted in Connecticut, 
which to many may at first appear trifling, is to be highly 
commended and worthy of being copied in this and every 
northern State. —[Exchange. ] 


Blood-Root In Cultivation. 
Bessie L. Putnam writes in Meehan’s Monthly. 
WHILE heartily in sympathy with the movement for culti- 
vating wild flowers so far as possible without exterminating 


them from their native haunts, I think that no single one of 
them will be found, all things considered, finer than the 
blood-root. It appears almost with the crocus; the flowers 
are handsome ; it increases rapidly in ordinary garden soil ; 
and the entire plant is so curious as to render it a constant 
source of enjoyment. The buds form in autumn, and I doubt 
not that it could be easily forced in a cool room as a hyacinth ; 
though I have never seen the experiment tried. 


EORGE A. MAcBETH, of Pittsburg, manufacturer 0: glass 
chi@neys (long an advertiser in the INTELLIGENCER), says 
that American lead sold at New York for $4.70 a hundred 
pounds, when sent to England is sold there for $3.20 a 
hundred pounds. The ‘‘ Lead Trust,’’ he says, under the 
present Tariff, fixes these prices. 


Dr. St. GEORGE MIvaRT, a distinguished writer on scien- 
tific subjects, is dead at London. He was a Roman Catholic, 
and had been engaged very lately in an earnest and interest- 
ing controversy with Cardinal Vaughn (head of the Catholic 
Church in England), over questions of belief and church 
authority. 








Truck farming [near Charleston, S.C.] 
appears very fine, viewed from afar ; but 
the various discouraging conditions the 
farmers have to contend with here, make 
it anything but attractive to us as a means 
of livelihood. This year the asparagus, | 
the most reliable crop, is just one month | 
behind. This, of course, will make the | 
shipping season very short, as it will give | 
time for sections further north to crowd the 
market. And so with peas, beans, and > 
other vegetables, even if they are not 
killed by predicted frosts. A good season 
it is profitable, but with floods and 
droughts, and frosts, etc., it is little to be 
depended upon.—[Laing School Visitor. ] 


No man ever wetted clay and left it, as 
if there would be bricks by chance and 
fortune.—[Plutarch. ] 


A CLERK hurried into a lunch-room in 
Washington, and called to the colored 
waiter, ‘‘Bring me a sandwich and a 
glass of milk!’ The waiter quickly re- 
turned with the desired food. ‘*My 
check, in a hurry!’’ the customer 
shouted. The waiter pulled forth pad 
and pencil, and began laboriously to in- 
scribe weird characters on the paper. 
The customer called again impatiently 
for the bill. The waiter made a final 
effort, and handed the clerk the check, 
on which was written, ‘‘ One piece pie.”’ 
‘*Here,’’ said the young man, ‘‘I did't 
order pie.’’ ‘‘I know, boss,’’ replied 
the abashed waiter, ‘‘ but pie and a sand- | 
wich costs jes’'the same, and | can’t spell 
sandwich.’ 


ULTERIOR Desicn.—‘‘ See how I can 
count, mamma,"’ said Kitty. ‘‘ There's 
my right foot. That’sone. There’s my 
left foot. That's two. Two and one 
makethree. Three feet makea yard, and 
I want to go out and play in it!’’— 
[Chicago Tribune. } 


ALL material substances have weight ; 
even hydrogen, the lightest known gas, 
has weight. 
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BAKING POWDER 





~Absolutely Pure ~ 


For the third of a century the 


standard for strength and purity. It 
makes the hot bread, hot biscuit, 
cake and other pastty light, sweet 
and excellent in every quality. 


No other baking powder is 


«just as good as Royal,” either in 
strength, purity or wholesomeness. 


Many low priced, imitation baking powders are 
upon the market. These are made with alum, 
and care should be taken to avoid them, asalum 
is a poison, never to be taken in the food 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The following compose the Committee to | 
assist securing homes for strangers in attendance | 


at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 N. Gratz street. 





*,* A Conference under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Temperance and other Philanthropic 
Labor of Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
will be held at Pennsgrove Meeting-house, 
First-day, Fourth month 15, at 2 o'clock. 

Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, will address 
the meeting. 

J. HowarD BroomkELt, Clerk. 





*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the Meeting- 
house at Willistown, on First-day, 
month 15, at 2.30 p 


22. Hopewell, Va. 

29. Broad Creek, Md. 
FIFTH MONTH : 

6. Warrington and Huntingdon, Pa. 


Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*.*Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Plymouth Meeting, Fourth month 21, 
sessions commencing at 10 a. m., and 2 p. m. 

Subject for general discussion, ‘‘ The social 
side of our First-day School.”’ 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Mary H. ForMAN, 
JosePH S. EvAns, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Merion Meeting 
convenes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
First-day School about 11.30 a. m. Com- 
mencing Third month 25, arrangements have 
been made to convey free from Narbeth Station 
(Pennsylvania R. R.), those who may come 
on the 9.15 and 9.45 a. m. trains from Broad 
Street Station. A cordial invitation is extended 
to ministering and other Friends to visit this 
historic old meeting, in which there is now 
quite a revival of interest. 


(near Philadelphia) 





*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mickleton, N. J., Fourth 
month, 14, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The subject for consideration is, ‘ How shall 
we spend our First-days ?’’ 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Joun G. Borton, Clerk 
LouIsA POWELL, \ — 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Penn's Grove, Pa., on First-day, Fourth month 
8, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 
FourTH MONTH : 

8. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
22. Valley, 10a. m. 
29. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
A QuILa J. LINvILL, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ 


| 
| 
- Fourth | 
30 p. m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meeting for ensuing months : 
FouURTH MONTH: 
8. Deer Creek, Md. 
15. Sandy Spring, Md. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER- aasmas 


DAVIS CHAMBERS. 





National Lead Co., 


A LAby whose Christian name is Jane, 


her, engaged a housekeeper named Jane. 
To avoid confusion, the lady said to the 
newcomer, who was a tall, angular 
woman, with a rigid air and an uncom- 
promising cast of countenance, ‘‘I think, 
Jane, it will be better for me to call you 
by your last name, if you have no objec- 
tion.’’ ‘*No’m: I have no objection,’’ 
said the housekeeper, 
erect, valise in hand. ‘‘Call me ‘ Dar- 
ling,’ ma’am, if you prefer. That's my 
name.’’—[Memphis Paper. ] 





‘‘A LONDON exquisite went into a West 
End restaurant,’’ says an exchange, and 
was far from pleased with his luncheon. 
‘Do you call that a veal cutlet?’ he | 
demanded of the waiter. ‘Why, sucha 
cutlet as that is an insult to every self- 
respecting calf in the British Empire.’ 
The waiter hung his head for a moment, 
but recovered himself, and said in a tone 
of respectful apology, “7 really didn’ t | 
intend to insult you, sir.’ ”’ 


A LECTURER on Colorado asked: 
‘« Where else in the world will you find in 
one spot, outside this State, such products 
as marble, iron, fire-clay, chalk, copper, 
lead, slate, fruits of all kinds, hemp, flax, 
all manner of grains, and—but why enu- 
merate them? Where? I say.’’ To 
which a man in the audience promptly 


replied, ‘‘ In my boy’s pocket.”’ 


LirTtLE ErHEL—Oh, mamma! you | 
mustn't let baby lie in thesun.”’ ‘‘ Why 
not, dear?’’ asked her mamma. ‘‘ Cause 
it'll melt,’’ said Ethel. ‘* Melt, child ?’’ 
‘« Yes, ma; mine did.”’ 
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Cueapest, SrmP.est, 
Fastest, Best. 


BLICKENSDERFER 
TYPE-WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


is greatly to their interest to do so. 


Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR )_. ; 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN j 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 
5 Chicago 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI ee 
St. Vouis 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS ¢ 520s 06 
Philadelphia. 
— FREE 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. obtained. 
= . . 
XENTUCEY Buffalo. perience With Paints 
Louisville. 


and whose little daughter is named after 


standing stiffly | 





UR interests influence our opinions. 
The manufacturers of Mixed Paints 
and so-called White Leads may be- 


lieve their mixtures are the best because it 


We 


believe that Pure White Lead is the best 
Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 
dreds of years of use, and the experience 
of practical painters everywhere. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 


" forwarded upon application. 


zoo William Street, New York. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
Fliement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


Richmond Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
| had, by addressing 

HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 








'S. F. BALDERSTON'S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, ete. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


le 


. rates from other stations. 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, One of the coldest days, just after 
AND WASHINGTON. 


school had assembled, in came a squad 
siX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


of country children, ‘‘six milers,’’ as the 
The next of the present series of personally- | teachers call them. They didn’t look nor 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 


act is if they felt very cold or uncomfort- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 


: la} able. ‘‘Arent’t you cold?’’ I said to one 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia | hoy, ««No marm, I warms on de way,” 
on Seventh-day of next week, the 14th instant. | yas the reply. On inquiry, I found that 
Tickets, including transportation, meals en | (4 cold day like that the started out 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers | — . ¥. eee y 
and baggage, hotel aceommodations’ at Old with matches in their pockets, and when 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, their hands and feet grew cold, they col- 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, | lected dry wood, made a fire, warmed 
every necessary expense for a period of six days | themselves, and passed on. This they 
—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, | did, two or three times, during the walk of 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton; | six (nearer seven) miles, and so keep 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate | themselves, in a measure, comfortable, 


without overcoats and thick wraps. I 


OS) SOENT CONPCRT ORLY. wonder what our young readers will think 


mma 





CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally: conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 
The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 
The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at the Hygeia Hotel, and good to 
return direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at rate 
of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Tren- 
ton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points, 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA. 


THE direct route to Florida and all Southern 
resorts, including— 

AIKEN, 

AUGUSTA, 

SUMMERVILLE, 

ASHEVILLE, and the 

‘““LAND OF THE SKY,” 

is via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, daily, ex- 
cept First-day, at 3.14 p.m. This fine train is 
composed exclusively of dining, library, com- 
partment, observation, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing-cars between New York and St. Augustine, 
also carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Aiken, S.C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, 
Florida. 

Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and 
points south via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Dining-car service on all through trains of 
the SoUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will be 
pleased to furnish all information. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to 9 a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 
ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 
Offices ot the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
ot entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36-68. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


of that.— [Laing School Bulletin. ] 


versation with some friends, was denounc- 
ing an English statesman, William 
Allingham gently urged that something 
might be said on the other side. 
Allingham, 


man I ever met. 
your moods, you'd just dispute about any- 
thing !”’ 


suggested to the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ence as a possible remedy for malaria, as 
it has been noticed that countries having 
a surface rich in lime are free from this 
malady. 


United States House of Representatives, 
shaves himself. 


most are generally none of our business. 
—-[Chicago Record. ] 


women in Europe is about 49 men to 51 
women. 








tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, 
saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ONCE, when Thomas Carlyle, in con- 


«Eh, 
Carlyle broke forth, 
‘* you're just about the most disputatious 
When you're in one of 


> 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


TREATMENT of soil with lime has been 


Dr. CouDEN, the blind chaplain of the 


He has six razors. ? 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 

1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
= 







THE things in life which interest us 


THE general proportion of men and 


et 
OO 


MONEY IN PRIZES 2iie,t2, com form 


greatest number of words from the 
letters in the word, 


L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 


we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5 ; 
to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 
distributed. This contest is open to everyone—men, women, and children. A great 
number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tar, 
etc., etc. In forming aword it should be remembered that no letter may be used 
more times than it appears in Leatherine, and that proper names must be excluded. 

The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall pur- 
chase a bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe-dealer, and when sending the 
list of words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. 
If, however, your dealer does not keep it, send us Ais name with your list of words, 
and enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. Let everyone send their list 
promptly. The offer will not close until August 1st, but im case two persons should 
send in the same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given 
preference in awarding the prizes. 

Leatherine is well worth buying without any hope of a prize. Itis a dressing for rendering 
shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. IT 1S ENDORSED BY THE 
ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RECOMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO 
USES IT. It will-not injure the finest leather, but will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as 


durable, It removes the horror of newshoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the 
feet. Address 


THE ‘«‘ IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER’”’ MFG. CO., 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
ee Oe Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and soid. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For as address, 

C FORSYTHE, 

503 Provident Building, Philed’ @, Pa. 


Established 1874. "Phone 1-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 
Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


S. W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. 
Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 











F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Satine ae 


Moet popular varieties, psipa 


3 
ai 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2, 000, 6000" Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


REORGAN- 


Guardian, Trustee, Aasignes, Co Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice ey shee Actua 
Trust cer, 
cer, TROT BAR ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
$ Secretary, C WALTER I BORTON, 


President, SAMUEL . SHIPLEY; 


ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE 
ar FOULKE; ee iret Trust O, o 4 


P; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


- ROB- 
JAVID 





“PHLADELPA 5 READING ML 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Peete 


Sewing [achines 


Our new Continental, 

Special No. 1, is priced 
at $15.00. It is better, we be- 
lieve, than any other machine 
that sells at $15.00; but it is 
worth $3.00 less than our $18.00 
Continental—same attachments, 
and all that, but not quite so 
much money expended in the 
making. 

We'd make our regular Conti- 
nentals better if we knew how, 
even if we had to charge more 
for them ; but they’re as good 
now ascan be made. Ball bear- 
ings render these machines easy- 
running and most durable ; they 
have every desireable attachment 
and convenience. Every machine 
we sell is guaranteed for five 
years : 

Continental, 3 drawers 


Continental, 5 drawer: - 
Continental, drophead—$24.50 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders 
‘* Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 
Rear Estate, CONVEYANCING. 


Crry, West PuHitapetrnia, axsv Detaware Co 


wey = ye ae, 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 
ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 


Phone No 9. 526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


NASP IIAP ANP TARPAS PEDDIE OVINOVIE et BOVI ROTA APRA VIDA PLP RAIA OLA VIA el 
cAI A LAPP TIA IPI A VIEIRA PEPIN INGE Nel eset AAD OANA PAA PRAM AN IRAP EAN OE 


illwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





